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T710UNDED  in  January  1887,  under  the  auspices  of  Agents -General  If  or  the 
-*-  Colonies,  leading  Members  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  Head  Masters 
of  Eton.  Westminster,  Shrewsbury,  Marlborough,  Clifton,  Haileybury,  &c.  &c., 
and  of  other  persons  of  distinction. 

The  College  provides  for  young  Public  Schoolmen  and  others  such  Practical 
Training  as  will  test  their  fitness  and  qualify  them  for  Colonial  Life. 

By  means  of  influential  Colonial  connections  and  of  a  world- wide  organisa- 
tion of  former  students,  disinterested  and  trustworthy  information,  introductions, 
welcome,  and  assistance  are  afforded  to  successive  generations  of  College 
students,  and  a  bond  of  union  created  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Colonies  which  promises  results  of  the  highest  value  to  both. 

The  College  is  situated  on  its  estate  of  over  2,000  acres,  in  a  splendid  position 
on  the  sea-coast,  midway  between  Felixstowe  and  Aldeburgh-on-Sea. 

Its  Students  have  unique  opportunities  for  becoming  practically  and 
theoretically  acquainted  with — 

Management,  on  a  large  scale,  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 
Agriculture  in  all  its  branches. 
Dairying  and  Dairy  Management. 
Horticulture,  Forestry,  Botany. 
Geology,  Mineralogy,  Assaying,  Chemistry. 
Land  Surveying,  Building,  Engineering,  and  Draughtsmanship. 
Veterinary  Science  and  Practice. 
Hygiene,  Ambulance,  Domestic  Medicine. 
Estate  and  Farm  Book-keeping. 

All  artificers'  work,  viz.  Engineer,  Smith,  Farrier,  Wheelwright, 
Carpenter,  Joiner,  Brickmaker,  Bricklayer,  Harness  Maker, 
&c.,  &c. 

Biding,  Swimming,  Boating,  and  many  other  subjects  useful  to 
the  young  Colonist. 

The  work,  influence,  and  organisation  of  the  College  have  been  periodically 
recognised  as  of  great  value  by  Statesmen  of  the  highest  rank  at  home  and  in 
the  Colonies. 

Prospectus  and  full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  at  the 
above  address,  or  from  Mr.  GODFREY  JOHNSON,  8  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


THIRD    ORDINARY    GENERAL    MEETING. 

THE  Third  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  January  13, 
1908,  when  a  Paper  on  "  The  Canadian  West  and  North- West " 
was  read  by  W.  Albert  Hickman,  Esq.,  B.Sc. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona,  G.C.M.G.,  a  Vice- President  of 
the  Institute,  presided. 

Amongst  those  present  were  the  following  : — 

MR.  J.  B.  AKEROYD,  Miss  F.  ALDRIDGE,  MR.  K.  H.  ANDERSON,  MR.  AND  MRS. 
W.  HERBERT  ANDERSON,  MESSRS.  F.  H.  ANSON,  J.  ARMSTRONG,  MRS.  ASPINWALL, 
MESSRS.  E.  T.  BAILEY,  G.  F.  BAKER,  F.  W.  BANKS,  MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  BARCLAY, 
DR.  N.  W.  BARRINGTON,  MESSRS.  A.  W.  BARTLETT,  ALBERT  BARRETT,  G.  BAXTER, 
S.  P.  AND  Miss  BEARE,  MESSRS.  G.  BEETHAM,  F.  FAITHFULL  BEGG,  MR.  AND  MRS. 
C.  BETHELL,  MESSRS.  L.  J.  BETHELL,  E.  BICKER -CAARTEN,  MESSRS.  A.  E.  BISHOP, 

H.     F.     BlLLINGHURST,     F.     L.     BOND,     MAJOR    AND    MRS.     BfiADSHAW,    MESSRS.    E. 
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HAM,  H.  C.  DAY,  HON.  A.  DOBSON,  THE  MARQUIS  AND  MARCHIONESS  OF  DONEGALL, 
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MESSRS.  T.  J.  DOWDING,  A.  DUDGEON,  FRED  DUTTON,  F.  EASTERBROOK,  LT.-GEN. 
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McCREA,  MR.  AND  MRS.  A.  W.  MCDONELL,  MESSRS.  P.  D.  McGurriE,  K.  N. 
MACFEE,  J.  H.  MCLEAN,  ET.  EEV.  BISHOP  MACSHERRY,  MESSRS.  F.  MADDEN,  W. 
MANLEY,  MR.  AND  MRS.  F.  MARTIN,  MESSRS.  J.  W.  H.  MARTIN,  T.  A.  MARTIN, 
SENATOR  MATHESON,  SIR  KENNETH  MATHESON,  BART.,  Miss  MELLISH,  MESSRS.  W.  B. 
MEWBURN-MEWBURN,  G.  MILLIGAN,  B.  N.  MOIR,  H.  B.  MONTEFIORE,  B.  H.  MORGAN, 
S.  VAUGHAN  MORGAN,  MORTON,  W.  NEIL,  A.  E.  NUNNEY,  Miss  OLDHAM,  MESSRS. 
A.  O'NEILL,  J.  J.  ONLET,  MR.  AND  MRS.  E.  PARKER,  MESSRS.  H.  L.  PARKER,  JAS. 
PARKER,  MISSES  PARSONS,  MR.  J.  G.  AND  Miss  PATERSON,  COLONEL  PEPPER,  MR. 
W.  T.  E.  PRESTON,  SIR  JOHN  H.  PULESTON,  MR.  AND  MRS.  F.  J.  QUINTON,  Miss 
QUINTON,  MESSRS.  F.  W.  EEED,  M.  EEED,  CAPT.  W.  P.  EOCHE,  MR.  AND  MRS.  D. 

D.  EOSEWARNE,  MISSES  EOSEWARNE,  Miss  Eoss,  MESSRS.  E.  T.  SCAMMELL,  E.  H. 
SCAMMELL,  T.  B.  SCAMMELL,  Miss  SAUNDERS,  MRS.  AND  Miss  SAUNDERS,  MESSRS. 

E.  SKINNER,  A.  B.  SLATER,  Miss  E.  SMITH,  MR.  AND  MRS.  LAWRENCE  SPICER,  Miss 
SPRAGGE,  MR.  AND  MRS.  W.  STEBBING,  MRS.  STOVIN,  MR.  AND  MRS.  H.  STROUS- 
BERG,  MRS.  H.  W.  STRUBEN,  MESSRS.  H.  E.  TARRANT,  E.  E.  F.  TARTE  AND  Miss 
TARTE,    MESSRS.   C.   G.   TEGETMEIER,    F.   W.   THOMPSON,   LT.-COLONEL    J.    S. 
THOMPSON,  V.D.,  MRS.  THOMPSON,  Miss  G.  E.  THOMSON,  MESSRS.  A.  H.  THORN, 
E.  THORN,  G.  A.  TOMKINSON,  TOMLINSON,  A.  H.  TOOGOOD,  A.  TRAILL,  F.  W.  TURNER, 
HON.  J.  H.  TURNER,  MRS.  TWINING,  Miss  VON  EBERTS,  CAPTAIN  AND  MRS.  VON  ZWEIG- 
BERGK,  MR.  G.  A.  WALKER,  Miss  WARDELL,  MESSRS.  M.  C.  WATERS,  WILLIAM  C. 
WATSON,  Miss  A.  B.  WEATHERELL,  MR.  JOHN  WEBSTER,  Miss  WEBSTER,  MESSRS. 
W.  WEDDEL,  DUDLEY  WEST,  EEV.  H.  M.  WEST,  MESSRS.  W.  S.  WETHERELL,  W. 
WILKES,  ANDREW  WILLIAMSON,  J.  BRUCE  WILLIAMSON,  DR.  J.  LEON  WILLIAMS, 
MESSRS.  A.  J.  WILSON,  GEO.  WOOD,  MRS.  WOOLLETT,  MESSRS.  A.  WYLLIE,  D. 
YOUNG,  C.  YOUNG,  Miss  ADA  M.  YOUNG,  SIR  FREDERICK  YOUNG,  K.C.M.G.,  MR. 
J.  S.  0'H\LLORAN,  C.M.G.  (SECRETARY). 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  17 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.  6  Kesident,  11  Non-Resident. 

Eesident  Fellows  :— 

Nicholas  W.  Harrington,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Captain  Henry  Bulkeley,  Richard 
Cadbury,  Ramsey  Colles,  LL.D.,  J.P.,  Septimus  G.  Nelson,  Robinson  G.  Perry. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Douglas  Clark  (Orange  River  Colony],  A.  M.  Clarke  (Transvaal),  E.  P. 
Cotton  (Lagos),  Thomas  E.  Etlinger  (Sierra  Leone),  Edward  C.  S.  George,  C.l.E. 
(Burma),  William  H.  Gordon-Hall,  M.B.  (Northern  Nigeria),  Alexander  H. 
Hicks-Bratt  (British  Guiana),  Robert  Kemp  (Sierra  Leone),  Lewis  L. 
Leopold  (Sierra  Leone),  The  Hon.  Charles  R.  Molesioorth  (Channel  Islands), 
John  Mutter  (Western  Australia). 
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It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  etc.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  names  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Dangar  on  behalf  of  the  Council  and 
Mr.  H.  F.  Billinghurst  on  behalf  of  the  Fellows  were  submitted  and 
approved  as  Auditors  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Institute  for  the  past 
year  in  accordance  with  Rule  48. 

The  CHAIRMAN  called  upon  Mr.  Hickman  to  read  his  Paper  on 

THE   CANADIAN  WEST   AND   NORTH-WEST. 

I  HAVE  been  given  to  understand  that  the  Papers  read  before  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  are  supposed  to  last  forty  minutes,  and  no 
longer.  A  glance  at  the  title  of  this  particular  Paper  will  perfectly 
justify  you  in  the  inference  that  it  is  now  my  duty,  within  the 
period  in  which  "Puck" — and  Mr.  Marconi — have  undertaken  to 
girdle  the  earth,  to  deal  with  the  physiography,  the  climate,  the 
resources,  the  developments  and  the  people  of  a  portion  of  the 
British  Empire  comprising,  let  us  say,  something  over  two  million 
square  miles.  Now,  if  this  is  the  case,  it  is  quite  obvious,  either 
that  my  duty  will  have  to  remain  undone,  or  that  neither  you  nor 
I  can  take  the  title  quite  in  earnest.  This  latter  is  the  better  point 
of  view.  The  only  excuse  for  the  existence  of  such  a  title  at  all 
is  that  it  allows  plenty  of  latitude  in  the  treatment  of  a  subject. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  am  speaking  to  you  this  evening  not  as 
having  any  connection  with  the  Government  of  Canada,  but  simply 
as  a  private  individual  and  a  Canadian  ;  and,  of  course,  for  my 
opinions  I  am  alone  responsible. 

When  I  was  honoured  by  the  Council  by  being  invited  to  read  a 
Paper  on  the  Canadian  West  and  North- West,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
get  as  thorough  a  knowledge  as  possible  of  the  contributions,  deal- 
ing more  or  less  directly  with  the  subject,  which  had  been  read 
before  the  Institute  between  the  date  of  its  establishment  and  the 
present  time.  Needless  to  say,  among  the  predecessors  to  this 
present  effort  I  found  a  series  of  Papers,  many  of  them  exceedingly 
able  and  brilliant,  by  such  authorities  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  then 
Marquis  of  Lome,  Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  and  Mr.  Joseph  G. 
Colmer.  I  have  read  a  great  many  books  dealing  with  Canada, 
and  I  felt,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  furnish  striking  com- 
parisons with  the  present  condition  of  things,  that  it  was  also  my 
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duty  to  refresh  my  memory  as  to  the  experiences  and  opinions  of 
their  Authors.  I  also  conceived  it  to  be  my  duty  to  note  as  carefully 
as  possible  the  late  utterances  of  the  various  Cabinet  Ministers  of 
Canada  concerning  the  West,  as  reported  in  the  Canadian  news- 
papers, as  well  as  any  indications  of  new  developments  emanating 
from  these  papers  themselves.  As  Mr.  J.  Obed  Smith,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  from  Winnipeg,  was  at  that  time  in  this 
country,  you  can  quite  understand  my  feeling  that  my  task  would 
be  in  no  way  complete  unless  I  consulted  that  encyclopaedia  of 
Western  information  as  to  the  more  important  of  the  happenings 
of  the  last  few  weeks.  This  I  accordingly  did,  at  intervals,  and 
entered  the  gentleman's  sayings  in  a  small  black  note-book. 

When  I  had  finished  and  sat  down  to  write,  my  table  and  desk, 
among  other  things,  contained  the  following  : — Thirty-three  volumes 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  ;  an  extra- 
ordinary assortment  of  the  ubiquitous  blue-books  and  maps  ;  various 
books  of  travel  and  exploration,  from  Samuel  Hearne's  "  Journey 
from  Prince  of  Wales  Fort  to  the  Northern  Ocean,"  to  such  works 
as  Milton  and  Cheadle's  "  North-West  Passage  by  Land,"  Butler's 
"  Great  Lone  Land  "  and  "  Wild  North  Land,"  and  so  down  to 
such  late  reports  on  exploration  and  surveys  as  those  excellent 
pieces  of  work  in  the  Barren  Lands  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Tyrrell  in 
1900.  This  pile  wa<s  capped  by  an  imposing  bundle  of  Canadian 
newspapers,  some  late  pamphlets,  the  last  report  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  finally  the  small  black  note-book  before  re- 
ferred to.  With  what  my  mind  had  retained  of  this  mass  of  in- 
formation was  mingled  all  my  own  recollections  of  a  good  many 
thousands  of  miles  travelled  in  Canada  on  tours  of  a  more  or  less 
investigative  character. 

Now  you  will  quite  appreciate  that  when,  at  this  juncture,  that 
forty  minutes  suddenly  came  to  my  mind,  I  began  to  see  complica- 
tions ahead,  and  I  realised  that,  for  your  sakes,  I  had  one  final 
duty  to  perform,  which  was  to  forget,  in  as  far  as  I  could,  the 
contents,  as  such,  of  that  whole  pile  of  literature,  and  a  good 
many  other  things  besides,  and  to  try  to  present  to  you  in  a  few  brief 
paragraphs,  and  with  as  little  reference  as  possible  to  compiled 
statistics  and  other  sources  of  information,  the  prominent  facts  and 
great  principles  that  to  me  seem  to  stand  out  in  relief  from  the 
mass  of  what  we  know  of  Western  Canada.  Now  that  you  know 
the  method  of  preparation  of  this  Paper,  you  will  understand  that  it 
is  for  the  most  part  nothing  but  my  own  creation — my  own  genera- 
lisations on  the  very  slight  knowledge  of  the  subject  I  happen  to 
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possess,  and  you  will  be  able  to  attribute  its  discrepancies  and 
defects  entirely  to  my  errors  in  judgment. 

The  boundaries  of  that  great  region  known  as  the  Canadian 
West  and  North- West  are,  of  course,  arbitrary.  If  you  draw  a 
line  from  the  most  southerly  inlet  of  James  Bay  to  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Superior,  you  may  consider  that  that  line  and  Hudson's 
Bay  form  the  eastern  boundary,  and  that  the  Canadian  West  and 
North-West  extends  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  from  the 
boundary  of  the  United  States  north  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
Alaska. 

This  enormous  country  has  several  claims  to  distinction.  Among 
these  it  can  boast  a  wealth  of  resource  beyond  all  human  computa- 
tion ;  natural  features— mountains,  rivers,  prairies,  and  forests — 
which,  taken  together,  are  on  a  much  more  gigantic  scale  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world ;  and  a  corporation — the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company — which  has  been  actively  in  business  since  1670, 
has  in  all  that  time  never  been  known  to  break  its  word  to  anyone, 
and  is  now  unostentatiously  paying  a  most  satisfactory  dividend. 
Besides  all  these  things,  Western  Canada  can  rest  proud  in  the 
assurance  that,  measuring  resource  against  resource,  she  has  been 
more  consistently,  thoroughly,  and  intelligently  neglected  by  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  than  has  any  other  portion  of  the  Empire — 
and  this  is  saying  much. 

In  saying  "intelligently  neglected"  I  am  speaking  quite  in 
earnest.  If  anyone  sufficiently  interested  in  the  matter  will  look 
up,  in  vol.  ix.  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institute,  a  very  carefully 
written  and  able  Paper  by  Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  entitled  "  Canada, 
and  its  Vast  Undeveloped  Interior,"  he  will  find  a  list  of  the  more 
prominent  explorers  of  the  Canadian  AVest,  and  references  to  their 
books,  where  such  exist.  Though  the  country  has  not  a  very  ex- 
tensive literature  of  this  sort,  he  will  find  that  from  beginning  to 
end  the  same  story  is  told.  Everyone  has  some  new  wonder  to 
unfold  :  great  forests  with  an  undergrowth  of  tropical  luxuriance, 
and  with  trees  three  hundred  feet  high  and  forty  feet  round ;  native 
metals  lying  bare  to  the  sunlight,  and  gold  that  could  be  washed 
out  of  the  sands  of  the  river  valleys  by  a  man  with  a  pan  to  the 
value  of  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  a  day  ;  regions  where  men  could 
not  sleep  for  the  great  noise  made  by  the  myriads  of  swans  and 
Canada  geese  and  brant,  and  snow- geese  and  ducks  of  all  kinds 
that  swept  past  in  the  northern  migrations  ;  endless  plains  with 
great  seas  of  buffalo  ;  endless  barren  grounds  with  great  herds  of 
caribou  and  musk  ox,  stretching  away  to  the  horizon  and  beyond  ; 
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lakes  where,  with  one  hook,  a  man  could  catch  a  hundred  pounds 
of  trout  in  ten  minutes ;  rivers  a  mile  across,  and  navigable  by 
steamers  for  over  a  thousand  miles ;  range  on  range  of  snow-clad 
mountains,  beautiful  beyond  description,  with  some  of  their 
ice  crests  standing  out  against  cloudless  blue  skies  twelve 
thousand  feet  in  the  air ;  and  agricultural  paradises,  with  a 
natural  growth  of  wild  peas  and  vetches  so  deep  that  at  times  a 
horse  could  not  work  his  way  through  until  a  path  was  cut,  with 
great  banks  of  wild  flowers  growing  in  limitless  profusion  and 
variety,  and  with  soil  as  black  and  rich  as  the  soil  in  an  English 
hotbed,  and  without  a  single  stone,  and  all  so  far  north  that  the 
stories  seem  ridiculous.  But  the  stories  were  perfectly  true,  as, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  buffalo,  they  are  to-day.  And 
these  experiences  were  well  published  and  well  read.  In  Milton 
and  Cheadle's  delightful  tale  of  extraordinary  and  thrilling 
exploration,  "  The  North-West  Passage  by  Land,"  published  in 
1865,  in  describing  the  country  near  Edmonton,  on  the  North 
Saskatchewan  River,  the  authors  say  :— 

"We  now  entered  a  most  glorious  country — not  indeed  grandly 
picturesque,  but  rich  and  beautiful  :  a  country  of  rolling  hills  and 
fertile  valleys,  of  lakes  and  streams,  groves  of  birch  and  aspen,  and 
miniature  prairies ;  a  land  of  a  kindly  soil,  and  full  of  promise  to  the 
settler  to  come  in  future  years,  when  an  enlightened  policy  shall  open 
out  the  wealth  now  uncared  for  or  unknown." 

The  book  has  many  such  attractive  pictures,  and  not  one  of 
them  overdrawn.  In  the  last  few  words  of  the  appendix  to  his 
*'  Wild  North  Land,"  published  in  1873,  General  Butler  says  :— 

"  In  the  deed  of  surrender,  by  which  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  trans- 
ferred to  the  Government  of  Canada  the  territory  of  the  North-West,  the 
fertile  belt  was  defined  as  being  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  North 
Saskatchewan  River.  It  will  yet  be  found  that  there  are  ten  acres  of 
fertile  land  lying  north  of  the  North  Saskatchewan  for  every  one  acre 
lying  south  of  it." 

This  book  was  published  in  England  nearly  thirty,  and  the  other 
from  which  I  quoted  nearly  forty  years  ago.  Yet  only  to-day  are 
the  prophecies  of  their  authors  being  fulfilled. 

Still,  with  such  reports  before  them,  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
of  these  islands  have  never  in  the  slightest  degree  understood  the 
possible  value  to  them  of  their  nearest,  their  greatest,  and  their 
most  resourceful  Colony  :  nor  do  they  to-day. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  people  with  a 
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much  fuller  local  knowledge,  the  people  of  the  Western  United 
States,  the  people  of  Canada  further  east,  even  the  Great  Company 
itself,  as  indicated  by  General  Butler  above,  did  not  realise  that  the 
country  as  a  whole  contained  an  area  of  agricultural  land  unexcelled 
in  extent  and  fertility  in  the  world.  The  whole  of  Western  Canada 
lies  north  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude  ;  and  as  the 
ten  degrees  between  forty-nine  and  fifty-nine  contained,  in  the 
eastern  and  better  known  part  of  Canada,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Labrador  Peninsula,  which  could  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  a  desir- 
able agricultural  country,  it  was  easily  argued  that  the  conditions 
were  somewhat  the  same  in  the  Far  West.  In  the  United  States 
St.  Paul  was  looked  upon  as  practically  the  northern  limit  for  the 
growth  of  wheat. 

In  the  meantime  strange  stories  began  to  come  out  of  the  north, 
and  to  drift  to  the  ears  of  civilisation.  The  Eed  Kiver  Settlement 
actually  seemed  to  be  able  to  grow  wheat  satisfactorily  year  after 
year.  A  tale  came  down  with  some  half-breeds  of  how  oats  grew 
at  Fort  Edmonton,  away  up  on  the  North  Saskatchewan.  One  man, 
till  then  supposed  to  be  truthful,  asserted  that  he  had  seen  a  field 
of  oats  at  Fort  Edmonton  with  the  grain  standing  nearly  six  feet 
high  with  heads  from  nine  to  eleven  inches  long,  and  that  that  field 
had  afterwards  threshed  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre  :  and  also 
that  he  had  seen  wheat  growing  beside  it  that  had  threshed  forty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  all  this  without  manure.  They  couldn't 
do  that  in  Minnesota :  it  was  self-evident  that  the  man  was  lying. 
Then  someone  else,  who  had  just  come  down  with  a  dog  team  all 
the  way  from  Lake  Athabasca,  four  hundred  odd  miles  north  of 
Edmonton,  told  how  barley  and  oats  and  wheat  and  all  sorts  of 
vegetables  flourished  there.  All  this  time  the  stories  from  the 
Peace  River  country  were  constant :  stories  of  the  marvellous 
fertility  of  the  valley  of  a  beautiful  river  a  thousand  miles  long, 
flowing  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Slave  River  up  in  latitude 
fifty-six  to  fifty-nine,  690  miles  north  of  the  American  boundary. 
These  stories,  however,  were  all  dwarfed  by  the  assertion  that  they 
were  growing  potatoes  at  Fort  Macpherson,  the  most  northerly  of 
all  the  posts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  over  a  hundred  miles 
inside  the  Arctic  circle. 

Yet  all  these  stories  were  true  as  well.  One  day  during  this 
autumn  just  passed  there  arrived  by  express  at  the  office  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  in  Winnipeg  a  number  of  cases. 
When  they  were  opened  they  were  found  to  contain,  carefully 
packed,  fine  specimens  of  potatoes,  turnips,  beets,  cabbages,  celery 
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and  cauliflower.  These  were  grown,  not  as  experiments,  but  in  the 
regular  market  gardens  at  Dawson,  in  the  Yukon.  With  the  vege- 
tables were  some  good  specimens  of  oats  in  the  straw,  fully  ripened. 
So  you  see  that  if  the  gold  in  the  Klondike  gives  out,  the  inhabi- 
tants can  turn  their  attention  to  grain-growing  and  market-garden- 
ing. And  Dawson  is  not  so  very  far  to  the  south  of  Fort  Mac- 
pherson  either.  I  have  the  business  card  of  the  gentleman  who 
grew  the  vegetables  at  Dawson  and  shipped  them  to  Winnipeg,  and 
I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  give  his  address  to  any  who  may  think 
of  doing  that  part  of  their  marketing  in  the  Yukon. 

To-night  I  have  not  time  to  give  you  even  the  barest  outline  of 
the  extraordinary  romance,  for  it  is  nothing  less,  that  constitutes 
the  early  history  of  this  wonderful  country.  Much  of  it  after  1669  is 
practically  the  history  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  a  story  of 
men  who  were  iron  both  in  endurance  and  probity,  and  who,  com- 
bining every  function,  from  pioneering  to  administration,  and 
difficult  administration  at  that,  laid  the  foundations  of  Great 
Britain's  present  strength  in  North  America,  and  defended  the 
position  against  all  comers.  Both  Canada  and  this  country  have 
more  to  thank  the  Great  Company  for  than  either  of  them  realise. 
As  I  have  said,  I  have  not  time  to  touch  the  history,  nor  is  it  alto- 
gether necessary,  as  it  has  been  dealt  with  in  part  in  previous 
Papers.  How  a  knowledge  of  the  country's  possibilities  slowly 
spread  I  must  leave  for  the  most  part  untraced,  though  one  or  two 
of  the  more  important  developments  I  shall  speak  of  under  that 
heading.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  for  a  long  time  the  most 
absolute  ignorance  as  to  the  country's  capabilities  prevailed  even  in 
the  country  itself.  This  was  during  the  period  of  the  development 
of  the  Western  United  States.  Why,  they  even  had  summer  frosts 
in  that  country,  which,  as  the  American  emigration  agents  had 
made  perfectly  patent  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere,  was  a  paradise 
on  earth.  But  Western  Canada  lay  away  up  north,  between  forty- 
nine  and  the  Arctic  the  Great  Lone  Land,  and  the  Great  Lone 
Land  it  must  remain.  Now,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1908,  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Great  Lone  Land  are  to  be  heard  the  voices 
of  a  people  who  have  come  up  from  a  great  republic  to  the  south, 
"guessing,"  and  with  considerable  correctness,  that  the  country  is 
as  good  as  their  own,  if  not  better,  and  fully  as  extensive  as  their 
own,  if  not  a  little  more  so. 

What  has  caused  the  change  ? 

In  1870,  when  the  Act  came  into  force  by  which  British  Columbia 
and   the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory  became  parts  of   the  Dominion 
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of  Canada,  the  Government  of  Canada  had  to  begin  the  fulfil- 
ment of  its  promise  that  British  Columbia  should  be  connected 
by  railway  with  the  older  parts  of  the  Dominion.  Just  how  this 
was  to  be  accomplished  did  not  seem  very  evident,  but  the  work 
was  undertaken,  and  strong  parties  of  engineers  were  sent  out  to 
survey  the  route.  A  little  later  all  Canada  rang  with  what  has 
passed  into  history  as  the  Pacific  Scandal. 

Shortly  before  this,  out  of  the  North  had  come  a  gentleman  con- 
nected with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who,  of  all  the  people  who 
knew  the  Canadian  West,  was  perhaps  the  only  one  who  believed 
in  her  capabilities  and  her  future  as  we  believe  in  them  to-day. 
His  belief  was  purely  the  result  of  his  own  knowledge  of  the 
country.  Like  so  many  of  the  servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  he  was  a  Scot,  and  for  fourteen  years  had  been  in  the 
posts  on  the  Labrador  Peninsula.  He  was  to  pass  through  a 
torrent  of  remarkable  scenes,  among  which  were  those  of  the  Kiel 
Rebellion.  Within  three  years  after  he  became  connected  with  the 
Company  he  had  charge  of  a  post,  and  from  that  he  went  on  until 
he  became  the  Company's  Governor.  He  always  worked  quietly 
and  unostentatiously.  He  was  cool  and  deliberate,  and  his  judg- 
ment was  such  that  when  he  formed  a  conviction,  that  conviction 
was  in  most  cases  correct.  He  had  a  physical  and  moral  courage 
such  as  has  been  given  to  few  men,  a  courage  that  held  him 
unmoved  in  his  original  beliefs,  even  when  others  failed,  and 
when  everything  seemed  to  be  going  from  under  him.  To  these 
qualities  were  added  the  possession  of  great  ability  in  dealing  with 
matters  of  finance,  and  a  command  over  himself  involving  an 
urbanity  and  tact  in  treating  with  his  fellow-men  without  which  all 
these  other  things  are  useless.  The  gentleman's  name  was  Donald  A. 
Smith,  later  to  be  known  to  the  world  as  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount 
Eoyal,  and  as  the  history  of  the  Canadian  West  from  that  time  on  was 
to  become  a  magical  one,  so  was  he  to  become  the  chief  magician. 

His  method,  as  ever,  was  strenuous.  When  the  railway  was 
promised  not  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Government  knew  much 
of  the  land  through  which  it  was  to  pass  on  its  way  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  they  didn't  very  much 
care.  They,  for  the  most  part,  were  pretty  fully  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  Canadian  West  was  useless  as  an 
agricultural  country,  and  always  would  be.  The  railway  was  part 
of  the  fulfilment  of  a  political  promise,  and  had  certain  secondary 
advantages  from  an  Imperial  standpoint.  That  was  all.  Mr.  Smith 
took  an  entirely  different  view  of  the  matter. 
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How  he  instituted,  and  with  a  number  of  other  gentlemen 
accomplished,  the  purchase  of  a  railway  leading  from  the  United 
States  into  Manitoba,  how  this  became  the  nucleus  of  what  was  to 
be  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  how  the  Govern- 
ment's railway  scheme  passed  into  the  hands  of  this  company,  are 
matters  with  which  many  of  you  are  familiar,  and  which,  in  any 
case,  do  not  come  within  the  limits  of  a  Paper  of  this  sort. 

Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  in  1878,  in  the  Paper  before  referred  to, 
estimated  that  there  were  not  more  than  from  20,000  to  30,000 
people  "  within  a  very  considerable  distance  of  any  part  of  the  3,000 
miles  of  railway  projected.  It  is  perfectly  evident  therefore,"  he 
continued,  "  that  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  is  a  very  serious  under- 
taking and  requires  grave  consideration."  Just  how  serious  it 
proved  I  know  of  but  one  man  who  could  tell  you,  and  unfortunately 
for  both  you  and  me  I  am  afraid  he  will  not.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  in  the  darkest  hours,  when  the  whole  heart- sickening 
business  seemed  beyond  the  powers  of  human  beings  to  accomplish, 
he  went  on  imperturbably,  until  finally,  at  a  place  in  the  mountains 
of  British  Columbia  given  the  name  of  Craigellachie,  he  drove  the 
last  spike  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  himself. 

It  was  in  this  way,  then,  that  the  Great  Lone  Land  was  thrown 
open  for  the  world  to  investigate,  and  in  that  investigation  the 
world  was  to  get  many  shocks. 

Now  let  me  consider  for  a  few  minutes  the  country  itself,  and 
let  us  see  whether  it  has  deserved  or  gives  promise  of  deserving  all 
the  labour  and  thought  and  sacrifice — all  the  blood  and  sweat  it  has 
cost.  For  what  is  known  of  its  geology,  biology,  physiography, 
climate,  resources,  developments,  its  people  and  their  doings,  and  its 
history,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  and  its  library — and  you'll  find  some  extraordinarily  inter- 
esting stories  there — and  to  the  tenth  edition  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica."  But  under  some  of  these  headings  there  are  a  few 
facts  which  stand  out  in  a  glaring  light  at  the  present  moment  and 
which  I  must  note  before  I  finish. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Let  us  look  upon  the  whole  area  under  consideration  as  a  great 

square as  it  roughly  is — with  its  sides  running  north  and  south, 

and  east  and  west.     Each  side  of  this  square  will  be,  let  us  say, 
1,500  miles  long,  approximately  as  far  as  from  London  to  Constan- 
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tinople.  From  north  to  south  of  the  square,  about  300  miles  from 
the  west  side,  runs  a  vast  mountain  range,  from  8,000  to  12,000  feet 
high,  the  main  range  of  the  Eocky  Mountains.  From  that  range 
westward,  through  the  Selkirks,  the  Gold  Range  and  the  Coast 
Range,  is  a  sea  of  mountains  down  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Many  of  the  valleys  are  exceedingly  fertile.  From  the 
north-west  to  the  south-east  corner  of  the  square,  along  the  diagonal, 
lies  a  great  depression,  containing  a  series  of  lakes  from  Winnipeg 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  most  of  which  you  can  sail  out  of  sight  of 
land.  Three  of  these  lakes,  Lake  Winnipeg,  Great  Slave,  and 
Great  Bear,  are  each  almost  the  size  of  Ireland,  and  if  you  put  all 
the  lakes  in  the  depression  together  you  should  be  able  to  float  the 
United  Kingdom  on  their  waters.  The  rivers  that  drain  this  de- 
pression flow  north-west  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  north-east  into 
Hudson's  Bay.  The  greatest  of  these  is  the  Mackenzie,  the  total 
length  of  which,  to  the  source  of  its  longest  tributary,  is  some- 
thing between  2,000  and  3,000  miles.  This  depression  divides 
our  square  into  two  triangles.  The  north-east  of  these  contains 
innumerable  lakes  and  innumerable  rivers,  vast  forests  and  the  so- 
called  "  Barren  Lands,"  stretching  away  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Much 
of  it  is  still  almost  unexplored,  and  with  it  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
deal  even  briefly. 

In  the  other,  or  south-west  triangle,  between  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  depression,  there  is  a  great  plain.  It  is  true  that 
across  that  plain  there  are  several  ranges  of  mountains,  one  of  which 
is  much  more  extensive  than  the  Alps,  but  such  trifles  are  not  taken 
into  consideration  in  geography  on  a  scale  such  as  I  am  now 
using. 

Across  this  plain,  between  200  and  800  miles  from  the  south 
side  of  the  square,  flowing  east  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Lake 
Winnipeg,  runs  a  great  muddy  river,  swirling  through  a  course  of 
1,300  miles.  This  is  the  North  Saskatchewan.  Into  it  from  the 
south  runs  the  South  Saskatchewan,  also  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Three  hundred  miles  further  north,  another  great  river 
flows  east  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  for  3,100  miles  until  it,  too, 
empties  into  the  common  water  trough  into  part  of  the  Mackenzie 
River  system.  This  is  the  Peace  River.  I  hope  this  is  all  perfectly 
clear. 

Now  note  this.     In  the  extreme  south  of  the  triangle,  just  north 

of  the  United  States  boundary,  we  have  vast  plains,  almost  perfectly 

level  and  treeless — the  typical  prairies.     As  we  go  north  and  come 

to  the  valley  of  the  North  Saskatchewan  River,  the  character  of  the 
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country  changes  entirely,  and  we  come  to  the  beautiful  "park 
lands  "  of  the  Saskatchewan,  so  called  on  account  of  their  re- 
semblance to  a  limitless  English  park.  The  ground  is  slightly  roll- 
ing, with  here  and  there  picturesque  groups  of  trees,  chiefly  poplars, 
birches,  and  willows,  and  numberless  small  lakes  and  sloughs. 
North  of  the  North  Saskatchewan  are  more  trees,  south  of  it  but 
few  ;  so  the  North  Saskatchewan  forms  a  great  boundary  line 
between  the  timber  in  the  north  and  the  plains  of  the  south.  In 
the  north  is  much  forest  and  much  rolling  prairie  land,  so  the 
"park  lands  "  extend  in  areas  all  the  way  up  to  the  Peace  River, 
and  beyond.  The  soil  of  all  this  plain,  bald  prairie  and  "park 
land"  alike,  is  an  excessively  rich,  dark  loam  of  alluvial  and 
vegetable  origin.  It  is  usually  almost  as  black  as  coal,  especially 
in  the  "park  lands,"  where  it  even  dries  black,  and  is  practically 
entirely  free  from  stone.  It  looks  like  the  soil  of  a  highly  cultivated 
kitchen  garden  in  this  country,  and  requires  no  artificial  manure  of 
any  sort. 

So  much  for  physiography.     Now  a  word  or  two  as  to 

CLIMATE. 

It  is  evident  that  in  a  country  as  extensive  as  the  one  we  are 
considering  there  is  a  vast  variety  of  climates.  For  our  purposes 
we  can  divide  the  climatic  characteristics  into  groups  which  prevail 
practically  over  three  of  the  great  arbitrary  divisions  we  have  already 
made :  the  climate  from  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
Pacific — west  of  the  .Great  Divide  ;  the  climate  in  the  south-west 
triangle,  which  contains  the  great  plains  and  the  Peace  and 
Saskatchewan  Rivers ;  and  the  climate  of  the  north-east  triangle, 
bounded  by  the  water-trough,  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
This  last  division,  being  of  less  economic  importance  at  present, 
we  shall  not  have  time  to  deal  with.  The  first,  the  climate  of  the 
Pacific  slope,  we  may  dismiss  by  saying  that  it  resembles  in  many 
respects  that  of  the  west  coast  of  Europe,  though  I  don't  think  they 
have  yet  discovered  in  it  anything  quite  as  diabolical  as  a  London 
winter. 

.  But  in  the  south-west  triangle,  that  containing  Manitoba,  Assi- 
niboia,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  Athabasca,  and  part  of  Mackenzie, 
the  study  of  the  climate  is  one  of  extraordinary  interest. 

In  1872,  in  a  Paper  read  before  the  Institute  on  the  "  Comparative 
Advantages  of  the  Far  West  of  Canada  and  of  the  United  States 
for  Settlement,"  its  Author,  Mr.  W.  F.  Lynn,  contrasts  the  prairies 
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of  the  United  States  with  the  timber  lands  of  Canada— Ontario 
was  his  Far  West ;  he  knew  nothing  of  the  great  plains — and 
makes  a  most  extraordinary  statement,  though  with  a  perfectly 
patriotic  motive.  After  saying  that  the  prairies  lie  to  the  east, 
always  the  coldest  side  of  a  range  of  mountains,  he  continues  : — 

"  Moreover,  the  prairie -country  appears  to  be  situated  on  the  path  of  a 
great  current  of  air  which  sweeps  down  from  the  north,  bringing  with  it 
the  ice  temperature  of  the  Pole,  and  affecting  the  climate  along  its  course 
in  the  same  way  that  the  Gulf  Stream  affects  the  climate  of  North 
Europe,  the  difference  being  only  that  the  one  bears  the  cold  into  a 
southern  climate,  while  the  other  bears  the  heat  of  the  tropics  into  the 
northern  seas." 

He  then  goes  on  ingenuously  to  say  : — 

"  But  the  mass  of  uninstructed  workmen  and  labourers  are  not  capable 
of  understanding  ...  a  fact  only  simple  and  obvious  to  those  acquainted 
with  the  science  of  meteorology." 

Meteorology  has  evidently  undergone  severe  revolutions  since  1872. 
Unwittingly  Mr.  Lynn  carried  the  germ  of  truth  in  that  statement. 
If  instead  of  looking  for  a  reversal  of  the  effect  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
he  had  looked  for  a  counterpart  of  the  Gulf  Stream  itself,  he  would 
have  found  it  in  the  Japan  Current,  a  great  ocean  current  that 
flows  from  the  tropics  up  along  the  west  coast  of  North  America 
all  the  way  to  Alaska,  and  renders  the  country  inhabitable  in 
precisely  the  same  way  that  England  is  rendered  inhabitable — in 
summer — by  the  Gulf  Stream.  One  or  two  more  facts  from  the 
meteorology  of  to-day.  The  warm  winds  known  as  the  "  chinooks  '* 
blow  across  the  mountains  from  the  Japan  Current  and  alter  the 
climate  of  all  this  great  area  clear  north  to  the  Arctic.  It  isn't 
necessary  that  they  should  find  mountain  passes  to  blow  through 
to  retain  their  heat,  as  there  is  a  law  in  meteorology  which  shows 
that  as  air  rises  it  loses  its  heat  at  the  rate  of  one  degree  for  every 
so  many  feet  of  altitude,  and  as  it  descends  it  regains  that  heat 
at  the  same  rate  :  so  that  after  passing  over  a  great  range  of 
mountains  it  arrives  on  the  other  side  with  practically  the  same 
temperature  as  that  with  which  it  started.  It  isn't  only  the  west 
or  south-west  winds  that  carry  heat  into  the  country  from  the 
Japan  Current.  All  atmospheric  conditions  move  from  west  to 
east.  Winds  move  in  great  in-drawing  spirals,  which  spirals 
themselves  move  from  west  to  east.  On  some  winter  day  a  north- 
east wind,  carrying  with  it  a  wet  snow  storm,  may  be  keeping 
indoors  the  inhabitants  of  Fort  Providence.  But  that  wind  got 
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Warmth  enough  to  make  that  snow-storm  a  wet  one  from  the  Japan 
Current  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  If  the  Japan  Current  hadn't  been 
there  that  wind  mightn't  have  carried  any  snow,  but  it  would  have 
been  so  bitterly  cold  that  in  all  probability  there  wouldn't  have 
been  any  Fort  Providence. 

So,  you  see,  instead  of  the  climate  of  Western  Canada  corre- 
sponding with  the  latitude,  you  find  that  the  isotherms,  the  lines  of 
equal  mean  temperature  for  any  period  of  the  year,  instead  of  running 
east  and  west,  as  they  were  formerly  supposed  to  do,  have  a  tendency 
to  run  north-west  and  south-east,  and  we  find  the  spring,  away  up  in 
the  Peace  Kiver  country,  opening  up  as  early  as,  if  not  a  little  earlier 
than,  it  does  in  Winnipeg,  thirteen  hundred  miles  to  the  south-east. 
So  the  whole  climate  is  a  distorted  one,  and  anyone  who  goes  to  live 
in  it  should  bear  that  in  mind.  You  might  consider  what  an 
awful  thing  it  would  be  if  the  "  chinook  "  winds  ceased  to  blow  and 
allowed  the  country  to  lapse  into  the  frigid  climate  that  fits  the 
latitude.  But  the  "  chinooks  "  depend  on  the  Japan  Current  for 
their  heat,  and  the  Japan  Current  depends  for  its  existence  on  the 
rotation  of  the  earth.  So  if  any  of  you  at  some  future  time  are 
living  in  the  Peace  Eiver  country,  at  a  city  called  Dunvegan,  and 
the  earth  stops  going  round,  my  advice  to  you  is  to  leave.  But 
remember  that  you  cannot  escape  the  cold  by  fleeing  to  England, 
for  the  Elder  Dempster  boats  will  be  fighting  their  way  up  through 
the  ice  in  the  Mersey,  and  you  will  find  that  the  Serpentine  is 
frozen  to  the  bottom,  and  that  the  Thames  is  eight  feet  thick  with 
ice,  and  has  solved  the  problem  of  east-and-west  traffic  through 
London  at  last. 

The  plains  that  lie  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  extend,  of  course, 
southward  through  the  United  States.  Now,  just  to  be  eccentric,  I 
shall  make  the  statement  that  much  the  same  temperature  condi- 
tions exist  along  the  plains  all  the  way  from  Nebraska  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  It  isn't  true,  of  course,  but  it's  much  more  nearly  true  than 
you  would  suppose,  or  than  the  statement  that  the  temperature 
varies  with  the  latitude.  In  Mr.  Tyrrell's  travels  in  1900,  away  up 
north-east  of  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  in  July,  70°  Fahrenheit  was  a 
common  temperature,  and  on  July  4  he  records  77°  at  noon.  Of 
course  all  distorted  climates  are  in  a  sense  irresponsible,  just  as  is 
the  climate  of  England.  They  are  very  different  from  the  steady- 
going  climates,  such  as  that  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada. 
You  never  know  what  a  distorted  climate  is  going  to  do  next.  The 
United  Kingdom  probably  carries  the  world's  record  for  the  number 
of  changes  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  West  doesn't  do  things 
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in  quite  the  same  way.  It  is  a  fight  between  the  latitude  and  the 
Japan  Current,  and  the  Japan  Current  sometimes  gets  absent-minded 
for  a  few  moments  and  allows  the  latitude  to  break  through  and 
carry  the  temperature  far  down  in  winter  or  start  an  incipient  snow- 
storm in  June.  But  neither  does  any  harm.  In  Texas,  where  the 
"  northers"  come  down  and  cool  the  atmosphere  very  suddenly, 
they  tell  of  a  man  who  was  out  in  a  boat  shooting  buffalo  fish,  when 
he  was  rendered  unconscious  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  fell  over- 
board. When  he  recovered  he  was  somewhat  bruised,  and  found 
that  he  was  lying  on  ice.  A  "  norther  "  had  come  down  while  he 
was  falling  and  frozen  the  lake  before  he  reached  the  water. 
Canada  has  never  been  able  to  equal  this  as  yet.  I  remember 
asking  Mr.  Arthur  Bayne,  one  of  the  most  experienced  surveyors  in 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  service,  what  impressed  him  as 
the  most  striking  characteristic  of  Fort  Macpherson,  which  Mr. 
Bayne  had  visited  in  July.  He  thought  for  a  few  moments, 
then  he  said  :  "  Well,  I'll  tell  you,  Mr.  Hickman,  it  was  so  beastly 
hot!  "—and  it  was  quite  true.  The  sun  was  above  the  horizon 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  day  and  everything  got  heated  through. 
No  wonder  the  vegetables  grew  well  in  Dawson,  when  they  could 
keep  at  it  night  and  day. 

Just  as  the  heat  is  carried  into  the  far  north  in  summer,  so  are 
short  periods  of  extreme  cold  carried  into  the  far  south  in  winter  ; 
and  many  of  the  most  vaunted  of  the  Western  United  States  get 
practically  the  same  degree  of  cold  as  does  Western  Canada.  Some- 
times when  in  Edmonton  and  Prince  Albert  the  sun  is  glaring  and 
the  water  is  running  off  the  snow-covered  roofs,  down  at  Lethbridge 
in  the  ranching  country,  far  to  the  south-west,  where  they  have  no 
snow  in  the  winter  and  need  irrigation  under  the  burning  summer 
sun,  the  thermometer  may  be  far  below  zero,  and  Nebraska  and 
South  Dakota  in  the  United  States  may  be  having  a  magnificent 
blizzard.  And  why  shouldn't  they  ?  Nobody  minds,  and  nobody 
is  any  the  worse.  As  to  the  winter,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that 
it  is  characteristically  bright  and  sunny,  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  snow  in  the  north,  and  little  or  none  at  all  in  the  south  and 
south-west,  and  that  as  a  climate  in  which  to  live  it  is  as  far  ahead 
of  that  of  England  as  day  is  ahead  of  night,  though  I  quite  realise 
that  no  amount  of  argument  will  ever  convince  the  people  of  this 
country  that  such  is  the  case  until  they  have  seen  it  for  them- 
selves. 

A  word  as  to  rainfall.  On  the  plains  in  the  extreme  south  the 
rainfall  is  light,  varying  from  nine  to  twenty  inches  per  annum. 
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As  you  go  north  into  the  Saskatchewan  country  it  increases  rapidly 
until  the  "  park  lands  "  have  from  twenty  to  twenty -seven  inches, 
and  further  north  the  precipitation  is  still  heavier,  some  districts 
having  approximately  thirty-six  inches,  or  as  much  as  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  is  a  very  great  advantage  over  some  of  the  districts 
in  the  same  longitude  in  the  United  States,  where  the  rainfall  is 
light  and  uncertain. 

So  much  for  the  natural  climate  of  the  Canadian  West,  now  for 
the  developmental  climate.  Yes,  they  are  developing  the  climate 
as  well  as  the  lands.  The  bald  prairies  in  the  south  are  treeless 
because  they  have  been  swept  over  and  over  again  by  prairie  fires. 
The  leachings  from  the  ashes  of  these  fires  have  probably  been  the 
source  of  the  surface  alkali  found  in  certain  districts.  When 
settlers  go  in,  the  country  is  protected  from  prairies  fires,  and  trees 
spring  up.  The  growth  of  trees  increases  the  rainfall,  so  experience 
has  taught.  And  already  the  rainfall  in  the  south  seems  to  have 
materially  increased.  Isn't  that  worthy  of  being  called  a  develop- 
ment in  climate  ? 

But  there  is  another  and  much  more  important  development.  If 
the  land  is  so  good  and  the  rainfall  better,  the  tendency  might  be  to 
ask  where  the  northward  limit  of  practical  agriculture  lay,  and 
why  there  was  a  northern  limit  at  all.  The  answer  is  contained  in 
two  words,  summer  frosts.  A  crop  of  grain  may  grow  magnificently 
under  the  combined  influence  of  plenty  of  rain  and  sunshine,  but 
if  it  is  ruined  by  a  frost  late  in  the  spring  or  early  in  the  autumn 
where  is  the  gain  ?  Again  people  made  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that  the  summer  frost  was  purely  a  product  of  the  north,  and  that 
just  as  you  went  north  so  would  summer  frosts  increase.  In  Mr. 
William  Ogilvie's  report  on  the  Peace  Eiver  country  he  mentions 
summer  frosts  there,  and  the  settlers  in  the  Carrot  Kiver  district  and 
about  Shell  River  have  suffered  from  them  in  some  recent  seasons. 

Now  I  believe  that  the  summer  frost  is  simply  another  of  the 
vagaries  of  that  great  plain  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Sixty  years  ago  in  Kansas,  and  in  other  of  the  United  States  even 
further  south,  they  had  summer  frosts,  and  had  them  badly,  perhaps 
as  badly  as  Western  Canada  ever  had.  They  haven't  had  one 
for  fifty  years.  Twenty- seven  years  ago  the  Mennonites,  a  sect 
of  Russian  Germans,  rejected  their  reservation  in  southern 
Manitoba  because  of  summer  frosts.  There  hasn't  been  a  summer 
frost  there  for  eighteen  years.  What  has  caused  the  change  ?  In 
1876  some  men  of  little  faith  told,  before  this  Institute,  of  summer 
frosts  in  districts  in  the  Canadian  West  that  are  now  considered  the 
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gardens  of  the  country,  and  in  replying  to  them  Lieut. -General  Sir 
H.  Lefroy  said  :  "  We  are  not  yet  fully  informed  as  to  what  influences 
the  processes  of  civilisation  and  cultivation  may  have  toward 
improving  a  climate."  To-day  we  are  justified  in  believing  that 
cultivation  banishes  the  summer  frosts  for  ever. 

There  are  a  number  of  scientific  reasons.  Drainage  has  its  effect 
in  certain  districts.  Then  I  have  told  you  that  the  prairie  soil  is 
black,  and  you  know  that  a  black  or  dark  surface  absorbs  much 
radiant  energy  or  heat  from  the  sun.  A  simple  experiment  was 
made  last  season  in  Yorkton,  Assiniboia,  by  Mr.  Thos.  Kirkland. 
He  buried  two  thermometers  six  inches  deep  in  the  earth,  one  under 
the  sod  of  soil  that  had  never  been  cultivated,  and  the  other  a  few 
yards  distant,  under  soil  that  had  been  under  cultivation  a  number 
of  years.  In  the  early  morning,  even  after  the  radiation  of  the 
night,  the  thermometer  in  the  cultivated  soil  showed  no  less  than 
20°  higher  temperature  than  the  other.  Feeling  that  this  could 
hardly  be  correct,  I  asked  the  superintendent  of  the  Government 
Experimental  Farm  at  Indian  Head  as  to  his  opinion.  He  said 
that  the  statement  was  in  all  probability  perfectly  correct.  Now  it 
seems  evident  that  such  an  increase  in  temperature  in  the  soil  over 
large  areas  of  country  would  in  itself  be  sufficient  to  banish  every 
possibility  of  summer  frost ;  and  as  far  as  we  have  gone,  practice 
has  shown  that  such  is  the  case. 

Now  from  all  this  I  am  going  to  deduce  another  postulate.  I 
believe  that  the  time  will  come,  and  very  soon,  as  such  things 
go,  when  agriculture— mixed  farming,  stock-raising  and  grain- 
growing — will  be  carried  on  successfully  as  far  north  as  the  Great 
Slave  Lake  (Heaven  knows  how  much  further  !),  and  that  great 
areas  of  beautiful  country  in  the  North,  notably  those  about  the 
valley  of  the  Peace  River,  practically  the  territory  of  Athabasca,  will 
be  raising,  at  their  best,  all  the  more  valuable  crops  of  the  North 
Temperate  Zone  without  fear  of  having  them  injured  by  summer 
frosts.  I  don't  know  about  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  but  I  feel 
certain  that  if  I  made  that  statement  anywhere  in  Canada  even  ten 
years  ago  I  should  have  been  pitied,  but  considered  perfectly  harm- 
less. I'm  not  so  sure  of  all  your  opinions  on  the  matter  to-night. 

RESOURCES. 

The  word  is  an  easy  one  to  write,  but  what  it  means  I  cannot 
even  undertake  to  consider.  In  any  case  it  would  be  useless,  for 
no  one  knows.  But  sometimes  even  a  sentence  or  two  is  of  value. 
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The  Pacific  coast  has  its  great  salmon  and  halibut  fisheries,  the 
latter  almost  undeveloped.  British  Columbia  has  mineral  wealth 
incalculable  :  infinite  stores  of  coal,  gold,  lead,  silver,  and  copper ; 
resources  in  lands  for  orchards  and  vineyards,  in  vast  forests  of 
gigantic  trees  ;  and  such  resources  in  scenery  as  have  been  given 
to  no  other  country. 

The  resources  of  the  plain  lands  are  still  more  indescribable.  They 
too  are  underlaid  with  great  beds  of  coal  that  in  many  places  is  dng 
out  of  the  banks  of  the  rivers  by  the  settlers.  The  Mackenzie  district 
seems  to  give  indications  of  being  one  of  the  world's  greatest  petro- 
leum-bearing regions,  and  natural  gas  has  been  obtained  in  large 
quantities  here,  as  well  as  much  further  south,  where  Medicine 
Hat  in  Assiniboia  has  put  in  a  municipal  natural-gas  system.  In  the 
north  the  herds  of  Barren  Ground  caribou  and  musk  oxen  are  count- 
less, and  the  lakes,  of  which  no  man  knows  the  number,  teem  with 
fish  ;  and  "  teem  "  is  not  the  usual  platitude,  but  I  mean  it  literally. 
Mr.  Tyrrell  in  1900,  in  Artillery  Lake,  with  one  spoon-hook  caught 
eighteen  trout  in  fifteen  minutes,  many  of  them  weighing  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  pounds.  Large  and  small  game  are  everywhere 
in  numbers  which  for  my  credit's  sake  I  shall  be  careful  to  tell  you 
nothing  about. 

As  to  attempting  in  a  sentence  or  two  to  give  you  even  a  vague 
idea  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country,  the  task  is  alto- 
gether too  appalling,  and,  much  to  my  credit  I  think,  for  the  first 
time  this  evening  I  shall  have  to  retire  behind  a  column  of  figures. 
The  table  shows  you  the  area  in  acres  of  the  districts  of  Assiniboia, 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Athabasca,  and  how  much  is  yet  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Government. 


Assiniboia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Athabasca  (combined). 


Approximate  area 

Less  Eeserve  for  railways 

„     Indian  reserves          . 

„     School  grants 

,,     Timber  reserves         .... 

„     Hudson's  Bay  Company's  lands 

„  Disposed  of  as  homesteads  to  settlers 
to  end  of  1901 


Yet  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  of 
Canada         


Acres 

55,234,880 
2,337,908 

19,200,000 

573,440 

5,800,000 

4,443,772 


Acres 
345,000,000 


87,590,000 


257,410,000 
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Besides  this  much  of  the  railway  and  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
land  is  obtainable  by  settlers.  If  to  the  345,000,000  acres  above 
you  add  the  area  of  Manitoba,  74,000,000  acres,  you  get  a  total  of 
419,000,000  acres,  and  I  shall  undertake  to  say  that  no  similar  area 
in  the  world  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  good  agricultural  land. 
But  I  am  leaving  out  entirely  British  Columbia,  which  has  con- 
siderable areas  of  good  land,  and  not  even  mentioning  Mackenzie 
and  Keewatin.  What  these  two  last  may  do  in  times  to  come  I 
don't  know.  As  my  own  knowledge  of  the  West  has  developed  I 
have  had  my  ideas  s )  revolutionised  that  I  hardly  know  what  to 
believe.  If  someone  told  me  that  he  was  growing  peaches  on  the 
shores  of  the  Great  Bear  Lake,  I  should  almost  hesitate  to  doubt 
him, 

DEVELOPMENT. 

Here  again  is  an  impossible  subject,  but  I  shall  treat  ic  as  I  did 
the  last.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  when  it  went  west, 
crossed  the  bald  prairie  far  to  the  south  of  the  North  Saskatchewan, 
during  part  of  its  journey  establishing  a  world's  record  by  com- 
pleting four  miles  of  track  every  day.  It  communicates  with  the 
north  by  two  branches,  bufc  why  it  didn't  go  further  north,  along  iis 
earlier  survey,  Lord  Strathcona  is  credited  with  having  said  that 
the  southern  country  needed  settling,  while  the  northern  country 
would  settle  itself,  and  all  alike  would  become  tributary  to  the  rail- 
way. As  the  west  is  knee-deep  in  His  Lordship's  supposed  sayings, 
just  whether  he  ever  said  this  or  not  I  never  knew  ;  and  I  never 
dare  ask  him  for  fear  I  should  find  that  he  hadn't,  under  which 
circumstances  I  should  have  no  excuse  for  repeating  it  to  you. 

Settlers,  many  of  them  from  Eastern  Canada,  began  to  go  in, 
and  the  increase,  though  not  extraordinarily  rapid,  was  steady.  In 
the  meantime  people  were  slowly  learning  many  things,  some  of 
which  I  have  striven  to  tell  you  this  evening.  When  the  present 
Canadian  Government  came  into  power,  the  gentleman  who  was 
made  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  Honourable  Clifford  Sifton,  was  a 
Manitoban.  He  knew  the  West  thoroughly,  and  fully  realised  its 
capabilities.  He  knew  that  its  development  was  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  that  but  one  thing  was  needed  to  make  that 
development  a  reality.  The  country  needed  people.  He  elaborated 
an  adequate  immigration  policy,  and  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  being 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  great  matters  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  undertake.  The  work  in  this  country  and  on  the 
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Continent  of  Europe  had  already  gone  far  in  the  hands  of  the  late 
and  the  present  High  Commissioner,  with  the  able  assistance  of  Mr. 
Joseph  G.  Colmer,  but  its  scope  was  enlarged,  and  it  was  given  an 
office  to  itself  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  T.  B.  Preston.  In  the 
meantime  an  active  emigration  propaganda  was  instituted  in  the 
United  States. 

Seldom  has  any  policy  shown  so  much  effect  in  so  little  time. 
Settlers  began  to  pour  in,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
began  to  realise  that  something  was  happening  to  their  north,  that, 
as  far  as  they  could  judge,  was  not  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
country.  The  grain-growing  area  began  to  increase  in  a  most 
astonishing  way.  In  1901  the  amount  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley 
grown  in  the  North-West  Territories  alone  was  23,000,000  bushels  : 
in  1902  it  was  36,000,000.  But  let  Mr.  Sifton  tell  the  story  for 
himself.  In  a  speech  delivered  in  Boston,  United  States,  on 
November  21,  1902,  he  noted  that  the  total  production  of  grain  of 
all  kinds  for  the  West  and  North- West  in  1895  was  62,000,000 
bushels  ;  while  for  1902  it  was  125,000,000  bushels.  It  had  more 
than  doubled  in  seven  years.  Then  on  November  17,  1902,  speak- 
ing at,  Toronto,  he  quoted  the  following  statistics,  which  are  self- 
explanatory  : — 

Population  of  Manitoba  Population  of  North- West  Territories 

1881  ...         —  H|-'      .         .         .         .       56,446 

1891  .        .        *    152,£06  98,967 

1901  .        .        .     254,947  .        .        .        .        .     160,000 

The  Minister  then  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  to-day  the  population  of  the  North-West  Terri- 
tories is  250,000,  and  that  the  increase  during  the  last  year  has  been  more 
than  during  the  decade  from  1891  to  1901. 

"  But  "  (he  continues)  "  the  tide  of  population  is  only  beginning  to 
rise.  We  see  only  what  the  American  poet  so  well  described,  in  speaking 
of  his  own  country,  as  '  the  first  low  wash  of  waves  where  soon  shall  roll 
a  human  sea.' 

"  I  am  not  one  of  those  "  (he  goes  on)  "  who  are  inclined  to  undue 
optimism.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  rosy  and  exuberant  predictions 
in  a  somewhat  cold-blooded  way ;  but,  having  regard  to  the  sources  of 
information  at  my  disposal,  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  by  the  1st 
day  of  July,  1905,  there  were  about  750,000  people  in  Manitoba  and  the 
North- West  Territories,  perhaps  a  million." 

After   speaking  of   the   Great    Trek  of   American   farmers  he 

says : — 
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"  You  may  look  to  see  the  people  of  the  West  producing  upon  a  scale 
which  will  render  them,  man  for  man,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  inde- 
pendent agricultural  communities  in  the  world." 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  Obed  Smith  I  am  enabled  to 
tell  you  the  number  of  people,  of  whom  the  Government  have 
record,  who  went  into  the  West  and  North- West  to  live  in  1902. 
This  totals  about  76,000  from  all  sources.  Of  these  37,000  were 
Americans,  and  about  17,000  were  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
From  9,000  to  10,000  were  from  other  parts  of  Canada,  and  the 
majority  of  the  rest  were  from  the  Continent  of  Europe.  In  the 
last  four  or  five  months  of  this  year,  85  per  cent,  of  the  Americans 
were  men  alone,  who  were  evidently  selecting  their  places  before 
taking  their  families  in,  so  these  figures  do  not  represent  anything 
like  the  full  influx  from  that  source.  Of  the  Americans  at  present 
coming  in,  many  are  Canadian-born. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  emigration  at  this  rate 
affects  the  country  very  much.  At  present  only  the  border  of  it  is 
touched ;  how  little  will  be  shown  by  the  statement  that  out  of  the 
205,000,000  acres  which  the  Territorial  Government  has  calculated 
to  be  the  cultivable  area  in  the  districts  of  Assiniboia,  Alberta,  and 
Saskatchewan  only  900,000  are  at  present  under  cultivation  :  less 
than  one  two-hundredth  part. 

The  traffic  has  increased  until,  in  each  of  two  successive  years, 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  though  adding  many  locomotives  and 
thousands  of  cars  to  its  equipment,  has  been  utterly  beaten,  and  a 
grain  blockade  has  resulted.  Latterly,  I  see,  they  have  tried  the 
experiment  of  running  two  trains  in  opposite  directions  on  the  same 
track.  The  experiments  have  not  been  entirely  successful.  In  the 
Manitoba  Free  Press  of  December  12,  1902,  I  noticed  an  article 
headed  "  C.P.B.  wreck  at  Virden."  Immediately  below  it,  in  the 
same  column,  is  one  headed  "  Another  at  Carberry." 

The  rest  of  the  world  is  waking  up  to  the  new  condition  of  things, 
and  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  is  pushing  its  way  through 
the  "  park  lands  "  of  the  Saskatchewan,  to  go  by  the  path  so 
strongly  advocated  by  Milton  and  Cheadle,  through  the  Yellow 
Head  Pass  to  the  Pacific.  The  Grand  Trunk  has  become  infected, 
and,  as  the  Toronto  Globe  of  November  24,  1902,  says,  "the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  is  to  be  built  at  once  from  North  Bay  or  Graven- 
hurst."  And  now,  from  the  Honourable  Andrew  G.  Blair,  the 
Minister  of  Railways,  come  mutterings  that  lead  to  the  inference 
that  the  Government  itself  is  thinking  of  carrying  its  railway  west- 
ward, to  add  one  more  steel  band  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific.  Truly 
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this  is  an  infection  of  progress,  and  what  it  will  lead  to  no  man  can 
guess. 

In  the  meantime  development  is  normal,  law  and  order  are  as 
pre-eminent  as  in  this  country,  churches  are  everywhere,  and  there 
are  1,500  public  schools  in  Manitoba  and  400  in  the  Territories ; 
and  often,  where  three  or  four  years  ago  was  open  prairie,  to-day  is 
a  town  of  ]  ,500  or  2,000  inhabitants. 

As  to  the  Fort  Garry  of  the  "Great  Lone  Land,"  it  has  seen 
magic.  Nothing  but  the  gate  of  the  fort  is  left,  and  where  the  fort 
itself  once  stood  now  stands  the  great  department  store  of  the  ever- 
youthful  father  of  all  these  things—the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ; 
and  past  its  doors  clang  the  electric  cars  of  a  city  of  nearly  60,000 
inhabitants — the  city  of  Winnipeg. 

THE  PEOPLE. 

In  1874,  when  speaking  before  the  Toronto  Club,  on  his  return 
from  a  tour  through  the  then  so-called  West  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  that  great  statesman  and  diplomatist — but  still 
greater  man — the  late  Earl  of  Dufferin,  said  : — 

"  But,  gentlemen,  though  the  language  of  gratitude  may  fail,  the  theme 
itself  supplies  me  with  that  of  congratulation,  for  never  has  the  head  of 
any  Government  passed  through  a  land  so  replete  with  contentment  in 
the  present,  so  pregnant  with  promise  in  the  future.  From  the  northern 
forest  borderlands,  whose  primeval  recesses  are  being  pierced  and  in- 
dented by  the  rough-and-ready  cultivation  of  the  free-grant  settler,  to  the 
trim  enclosures  and  wheat-laden  townships  that  smile  along  the  lakes — 
from  the  orchards  of  Niagara  to  the  hunting-grounds  of  Nepigon — in  the 
wigwam  of  the  Indian,  in  the  homestead  of  the  farmer — in  the  workshop 
of  the  artisan,  in  the  office  of  his  employer— everywhere  have  I  learned 
that  the  people  are  satisfied — satisfied  with  their  own  individual  prospects 
and  with  the  prospects  of  their  country — satisfied  with  their  Government 
and  with  the  institutions  under  which  they  prosper — satisfied  to  be  the 
subjects  of  the  Queen — satisfied  to  be  members  of  the  British  Empire." 

And  so  it  is  to-day.  The  Indians,  with  Government  help,  have 
in  many  cases  left  the  wigwams  for  houses,  and  are  doing  well  in 
agriculture.  I  was  present  at  a  fair  in  Indian  Head  last  year  when 
hundreds  of  them  attended,  and  wonderful  and  gorgeous  was  the 
display  of  dress.  Many  of  the  Continentals,  especially  the  Galicians, 
fuse  so  completely  with  the  people  around  them,  and  learn  the  lan- 
guage so  thoroughly  as  soon  to  be  indistinguishable  from  Canadians. 
As  to  the  general  spirit  of  the  people,  it  is  an  extraordinary  one 
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It  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  every  man  in  the  country  is 
land  mad.  When  I  first  went  into  the  Commissioner's  office  in 
Winnipeg  last  summer  a  short  individual,  whose  cap  came  down 
over  his  nose,  looked  up  at  me  and  asked  me  how  long  I'd  been  in. 

"  About  two  hours,"  I  said. 

"Sit  down!"  was  the  reply.  I  did.  The  gentleman  pushed 
his  cap  back  and  started  talking,  and  twenty  minutes  later  I  arose 
convinced  that  a  town  named  Wapella,  in  Eastern  Assiniboia, 
was  the  only  place  fit  for  human  habitation  in  all  the  fair  earth. 
Every  man  in  the  country  seems  to  believe  that  his  own  particular 
farm  is  the  best  in  existence,  and,  what's  more,  can  prove  it.  It  is 
at  least  a  healthy  spirit. 

As  to  the  "  American  Invasion  " — we  all  have  them  these  days — 
though  some  few  people  have  thought  otherwise,  I  do  not  believe 
it  involves  the  slightest  danger  to  British  interests.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  going  north  into  the  Saskatchewan  country  with  a 
special  train  containing  166  American  capitalists,  120  of  whom 
were  bankers,  away  from  business  to  buy  Canadian  land.  The 
train  was  placarded  "  Special  train  of  the  Saskatchewan  Valley 
Land  Company,"  which  company  bought  no  less  than  1,000,000 
acres  of  land.  I  have  travelled  from  Winnipeg  to  the  Pacific, 
and  from  north  of  Edmonton  south  to  Estevan,  and  I  have 
studied  the  invading  army  carefully ;  and  it  impresses  me  that 
the  majority  of  them  appreciate  British  institutions  and  become 
good  Canadian  citizens  with  great  rapidity.  At  a  hotel  in  Prince 
Albert  on  the  North  Saskatchewan  I  heard  two  men  arguing  the 
whole  matter.  One  thought  that  so  great  might  be  the  number 
of  Americans  coming  in  that  the  sentiment  of  the  country  might 
finally  favour  annexation  to  the  United  States.  The  other  gave  up 
arguing,  and  asked  him  if  in  the  world's  history  he  ever  heard  of  a 
boundary  line  in  the  northern  hemisphere  moving  north.  "  If  the 
Canadian- American  boundary  ever  starts  to  move,"  he  said,  "it  will 
never  stop  until  it  reaches  Mexico."  Now  this  is  not  the  view  of 
the  matter  we  wish  to  take.  I  look  upon  this  investment  of  many 
millions  of  American  money  in  Canadian  lands  as  but  the  forging 
of  one  more  chain  in  the  already  existing  informal  alliance,  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the  world,  known  as  the  Anglo-American 
Confederation.  There  may  be  6,000,000,000/.  of  English  money 
invested  in  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Yerkes  may  undermine  the 
whole  of  London,  but  there  will  never  be  another  such  practical 
bond  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  as  is  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  to-day. 
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GENEKAL. 

Now  I  must  conclude.  I  have  some  figures  at  my  hand,  given 
by  the  statistician  Mulhall,  which  lead  me  to  the  inference 
that  in  fifteen  years  the  United  States  will  not  be  exporting  one 
bushel  of  wheat ;  all  will  be  required  for  home  consumption,  and 
her  wheat  lands  will  all  be  under  cultivation.  Already  Canadian 
flour  is  being  ground  in  the  mills  in  Minneapolis.  I  have  other 
figures  at  hand  that  lead  me  to  infer  that  the  wheat  areas  in 
Canada  are  considerably  larger  than  those  of  the  United  States. 
The  lesson  is  obvious.  The  United  Kingdom  may  look  to  getting 
her  wheat  supply  from  the  Canadian  plains.  Yes,  and  much  of 
her  supply  of  meat  and  dairy  produce  also.  Some  of  you  who  are  in 
this  room  will  eat  bread  from  flour  made  of  wheat  grown  in  the  valley 
of  the  Peace  Eiver  as  sure  as  day  is  day.  Last  year  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  sent  a  ten-thousand-dollar  roller  flour-mill  into  Fort 
Vermilion  on  the  Peace  Eiver,  and  for  all  I  know  some  of  you  may 
have  eaten  bread  from  there  already. 

In  a  recent  speech  the  Honourable  W.  S.  Fielding,  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  showed  that  while  in  the  eighteen  years  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  late  Government,  Canada's  increase  in  trade  was 
$66,000,000,  in  the  last  six  years,  under  the  administration  of  the 
present  Government,  the  increase  was  no  less  than  $180,000,000. 
Starting  six  years  ago  with  a  deficit  of  $781,000,  the  Postmaster- 
General,  the  Honourable  Sir  William  Mulock,  the  other  day  was  able 
to  announce,  in  spite  of  lower  letter  rates,  that  he  had  a  surplus  of 
$5,000  to  the  credit  of  his  department.  From  a  recent  speech  by 
Mr.  Clouston,  the  general  manager  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  it 
would  seem  that  the  general  prosperity  was  boundless — had  neither 
length,  nor  breadth,  nor  height,  nor  depth.  And  this  general  pros- 
perity has  its  reflex  influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the  West.  In 
1901  the  sum-total  of  the  bank  clearings  that  went  through  the 
clearing  house  in  the  city  of  Winnipeg — the  little  Fort  Garry  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago — was  $134,199,493.  And  that  is  the  end 
of  my  story. 

The  other  day,  when  a  driving  cold  rain  was  blowing  over  this 
great  city,  I  stood  and  watched  two  little  half -clad  girls.  A  man 
was  shovelling  ashes  out  of  a  cart  into  an  ash-heap.  The  children 
were  hovering  around  the  flying  shovel,  more  like  starving  animals 
than  human  beings,  and  snatching  at  little  pieces  of  half-burned 
coal  that  occasionally  came  to  the  surface.  It  was  the  usual  story. 
Their  father  was  out  of  work,  and  they  had  no  fire.  It's  little 
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wonder  that  I  thought  of  the  green  "  park  lands  "  away  westward 
on  the  North  Saskatchewan,  where  their  father  could  get  all  the 
work  he  wanted,  and  be  well  paid  for  it,  and  all  the  land  he  needed, 
for  nothing  more  than  the  asking.  It's  little  wonder  that  the 
Canadian  Government  is  making  a  strong  effort  to  get  Englishmen, 
Scotchmen,  and  Irishmen,  of  all  classes,  to  lend  a  hand  in  building 
up  in  the  West  one  more  great  British  nation,  that  combines  all 
the  mental  vigour,  the  moral  sanity,  and  the  physical  strength  and 
courage  that  is  inherent  in  a  northern  race  with  the  conservatism, 
the  sense  of  justice,  the  integrity,  and  the  invincible  common-sense 
that  seem  to  come  down  to  us  as  perpetual  heirlooms  with  the 
British  Constitution.  Mr.  Preston  has  a  great  work  to  do.  As  you 
assist  in  building  up  Canada,  so  will  you  assist  in  lightening  the 
burdens  of  England  by  helping  to  increase  the  wealth  of  a  nation 
that  ultimately  must  bear  her  part  in  the  burden  of  Imperial 
defence,  and  take  one  more  step  toward  the  great  goal  of  a  practical 
Imperial  Federation.  For  the  capitalist,  in  Canada,  there  are  for- 
tunes to  be  made  from  the  almost  unbelievable  increases  in  land 
values  alone  ;  for  the  settler  there  is  prosperity  and  wealth ;  and 
throughout  the  country  there  is  a  sentiment  so  British  that  if  any 
Government  refused  to  put  every  dollar  and  every  man  at  its  dis- 
posal at  the  service  of  this  country  in  time  of  need,  that  Govern- 
ment could  not  exist  for  a  moment. 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  the  fact  that,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  in 
dealing  with  a  very  great  subject,  I  have  betn  dogmatic.  Every 
man's  opinions,  given  in  public,  are  open  subjects  for  controversy.  I 
have  tried  to  give  you  a  simple  and  accurate  idea  of  my  own  im- 
pressions concerning  the  Canadian  West  and  North-West,  as  those 
impressions  exist  in  January,  1903. 

[The  Paper  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  limelight  views.] 

DISCUSSION. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona,  G.C.M.G.) : 
e  have  all  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  address  which  has 
been  given  by  our  friend  Mr.  Hickman,  illustrated  as  it  has  been  by 
such  admirable  views  of  the  great  North-West  country.  I  had  not 
seen  the  address  until  this  morning,  and  was  not  aware  of  the 
references  made  to  myself.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  all  those 
references  are  entirely  accurate,  but  on  that  account  they  will  no 
doubt  have  been  more  interesting  and  amusing  to  the  audience. 
They  are  certainly  not  more  unreliable  than  many  things  that  I 
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have  heard  said  of  myself  within  the  last  few  years.  But  we  do  not 
mind  these  little  incidents,  and  are  glad  sometimes  to  laugh  and  be 
amused  at  what  is  said  of  us.  An  excellent  friend  of  mind  has 
published  a  book  purporting  to  be  the  story  of  my  life.  He  had  not 
the  opportunity  of  making  all  his  statements  exactly  correct,  and 
there  are  some  conversations  which  not  only  never  took  place,  but 
under  no  circumstances  could  ever  have  taken  place.  It  was  all  done, 
however,  with  the  very  best  intentions,  I  am  sure.  Turning  to 
matters  of  more  importance,  I  was  glad  to  hear  what  Mr.  Hickman 
said  about  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  great 
influence  which  that  Company  exercised,  not  only  by  the  establish- 
ment of  posts  throughout  the  country,  but  through  the  friendly 
relations  they  formed  with  the  natives.  As  one  illustration  I  may 
mention  that  some  forty  years  ago  there  was  a  serious  war  in  the 
United  States— in  Minnesota  and  Dakota — with  the  Indians.  It 
happened  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  a  post  (Fort  George, 
I  think)  about  equally  distant  from  St.  Paul's  in  Minnesota  and 
what  is  now  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  that 
territory  (entirely  unpeopled  except  by  Indians)  life  was  not  safe 
anywhere  except  in  that  fort,  which  had  no  fortifications,  nothing 
but  simple  walls  which  might  be  knocked  to  pieces  at  any  time. 
Once  an  American  or  any  other  person  was  within  its  walls,  he  was 
absolutely  safe.  This  showed  the  feeling  in  the  justice  of  England 
and  those  who  were  representing  England  there.  These  friendly 
relations  also  served  a  good  purpose  when  afterwards  the  governing 
rights  of  the  Company  came  to  be  transferred.  There  were  none  of 
those  troubles  with  the  Indians  that  prevailed  in  the  United  States 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  now  the  Indians  are  good  and  valuable 
citizens — and  settlers — in  the  North-West.  It  appears  to  me 
marvellous,  something  like  a  dream,  to  think  of  what  that  country 
was  forty  years  ago  and  what  it  is  to-day.  It  was  then  a  complete 
wilderness — no  cultivation,  no  settlement.  It  is  to-day  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  Canada,  and  will  become  an  increasingly 
great  factor  in  the  Dominion.  If  this  last  year  about  38,000  or 
40,000  farmers  produced  some  130  million  bushels  of  grain,  in 
another  ten  years  that  part  of  the  Dominion  alone  should  be  able  to 
produce  all  the  grain  that  will  be  required  for  consumption  in  the 
Mother  Country.  It  is  said  Great  Britain  could  be  starved  out 
in  six  weeks ;  but  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that,  with  the  aid 
of  an  efficient  Navy,  Canada  should  before  long  be  able  to  send  a 
sufficient  and  perpetual  supply  of  everything  you  require  in  the 
shape  of  breadstuffs  and  other  food  products.  It  is  true  Canada 
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has  not  so  far  given  a  great  deal,  in  the  form  of  subsidy  or  of  direct 
assistance  in  money,  towards  the  Navy  ;  but  I  may  remind  you  she 
has  built  a  railway  running  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  which 
is  not  only  a  benefit  to  the  Dominion  itself,  but  has  already 
been,  and  will  be  in  the  future,  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  Empire. 
It  provides  an  alternative  route  to  India,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
Suez  Canal  being  blocked,  Great  Britain  would  be  able  to  transport 
men  and  material  over  her  own  territory,  and  across  the  two  oceans 
of  which  we  trust  she  will  never  lose  command.  We  have  heard 
a  good  deal  of  the  influx  of  settlers  from  the  United  States,  and 
some  people  apprehend  danger  in  this  direction.  It  is  true  that 
within  the  last  three  years  some  100,000  people  have  emigrated  from 
the  United  States  to  Canada  ;  and  we  may,  I  suppose,  look  for 
50,000  or  even  more  settlers  from  the  Republic  this  year.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  our  experience  of  these  settlers,  in  past  years,  is  that 
they  have  become  just  as  good  British  subjects  as  any  in  Canada 
or  in  the  City  of  London.  They  know  that  life  and  property  are  as 
safe  in  Canada  as  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  laws  are  equal 
for  all ;  so  that  their  interests,  like  ours,  are  bound  up  in  being  good 
citizens  of  the  Empire.  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  what  I  have 
heard  from  Mr.  Hickman  ;  and  when  he  tells  you  that  Canada  is 
one  of  the  best  places  for  settlers,  he  is  not  telling  you  more  than 
the  facts  warrant.  The  system  of  education,  I  may  tell  you,  is 
equally  as  good  there  as  here.  You  have  a  church  at  your  door 
there,  as  here.  Just  one  word  with  regard  to  this  question  of  the 
churches.  In  former  years  some  very  good  and  worthy  clergymen 
have  come  to  this  country  from  the  older  provinces  of  Canada, 
pleading  for  assistance  for  the  upkeep  of  their  churches.  I  have 
always  deprecated  that  myself,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  very 
excellent  men  who  have  made  such  appeals  in  the  past,  and  have 
helped  others  in  coming  here,  are  now  of  the  opinion  that  in  doing 
so  they  were  making  a  mistake.  They  know  that  Canadians  are 
quite  capable  of  supporting  their  own  churches.  It  was  only  the 
other  day,  in  a  parish  church  not  far  from  here,  that  a  Canadian 
clergyman  who  knows  the  Dominion  as  well  as  most  men  told  his 
hearers  exactly  what  I  am  now  saying.  You  will  understand  that 
these  remarks  relate  entirely  to  such  appeals  from  the  more  settled 
parts  of  Canada,  and  do  not  apply  to  the  missions  that  work  so 
usefully  in  the  great  North-West.  I  will  now  invite  discussion  on 
the  paper. 

Sir   ALFRED  L.  JONES,  K.C.M.G, :  There  is   some  difficulty  in 
opening  the  discussion  of  a  Paper  with  which  one  entirely  agrees. 

VOL.  XXXIV.— 3.  O 
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One  thing  that  strikes  me  more  than  another  is  that  we  English 
people  seem  to  know  very  little  indeed  about  what  we  possess.  It 
is  a  remarkable  thing  that  this  grand  country  of  Canada  should 
have  remained  so  long  without  a  population  that  she  so  badly  needs. 
The  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  people  Canada  are  extremely 
desirable,  not  only  in  her  interests,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  interests  of  the  Empire.  As  an  illustration  of  the  importance 
of  encouraging  people  to  settle  in  our  own  territory,  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  drift  under  a  foreign  flag,  I  need  only  remind 
you  of  the  enormous  value  of  the  assistance  given  us  by  our 
Colonies  during  the  South  African  difficulty.  How  pleasant  it  must 
be  to  our  friend  Lord  Strathcona  to  watch  the  growing  prosperity 
of  a  country  with  which  he  has  had  so  much  to  do  !  Canada  has 
what  England  wants,  and  England  has  what  Canada  wants. 
Canada  is  a  great  agricultural  country,  and  England  has  the  means 
of  giving  her  people  to  cultivate  her  land.  We  British  people  are 
exceedingly  happy  in  the  character  of  our  possessions.  We  have 
come  into  an  inheritance  the  world  can  never  give  again  to  any 
other  nation,  and  unless  we  make  the  most  of  what  we  have  got  I 
think  we  are  deserving  of  very  little  credit.  I  beg  to  thank  Mr. 
Hickman  for  his  Paper,  and  I  would  urge  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  to  secure  men  like  Mr.  Hickman  whenever  they  can  to 
address  them. 

Sir  FREDERICK  YOUNG,  K.C.M.G.  :  With  reference  to  Sir  Alfred 
Jones's  last  remark,  I  would  merely  wish  to  say  that  the  Council 
are  always  ready  to  get  such  men  as  Mr.  Hickman  whenever  they 
can  to  come  and  address  the  Members  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  EBENEZER  THORNE  (Queensland) :  As  an  old  Canadian, 
though  I  have  not  been  there  for  some  forty  years,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  just  a  few  words  with  reference  to  this  Paper. 
Between  1854  and  1860  I  published  a  newspaper  in  Canada,  and 
therefore  had  some  knowledge  of  matters  relating  to  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  I  quite  agree  with  what  the  Chairman  has  said  in 
reference  to  the  condition  of  the  Indians  in  that  territory  at  the 
time  of  which  he  speaks.  No  body  or  nation  has  a  better  record  in 
that  respect  than  that  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and,  as  far  as 
that  is  concerned,  I  am  entirely  with  what  has  been  said.  I  learnt, 
however,  with  some  astonishment,  that  the  Canadians  are  under  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Company,  for  when  I  left  Canada  in 
1860  I  was  not  aware  that  we  were  under  any  such  obligation.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  moot  question  at  that  time  whether  the  charter  should 
be  renewed.  Of  course  there  were  two  sides  to  the  question,  but 
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the  great  bulk  of  the  publicists  were  against  renewal.  It  was,  I 
may  tell  you,  a  hanging  matter  for  any  white  man  to  be  found  in 
the  Company's  territory,  unless  he  was  engaged  by  the  Company  or 
had  a  licence  from  them.  That  did  not  strike  us  as  a  matter  we 
had  much  to  be  thankful  for.  As  regards  the  lecture  we  have 
heard  to-night,  I  have  nothing  but  the  greatest  praise  for  it.  I 
agree  entirely  with  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  colossal  ignorance 
which  exists  in  this  country  regarding  the  outlying  parts  of  the 
Empire.  I  have  found  even  amongst  educated  people  a  degree  of 
ignorance  which  strikes  me,  coming  as  I  do  from  these  outlying 
parts,  as  being  something  extraordinary.  I  would  call  attention  to 
just  one  point  in  the  lecture.  I  was  aware  that  the  isothermic 
lines  run  very  much  to  the  north,  and  that  there  was  a  large 
district  of  country,  away  up  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  much 
milder  in  its  winter  climate  than  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union. 
Now  the  lecturer  has  referred  to  what  he  calls  the  Japan  stream. 
That  is  to  me  a  most  interesting  fact,  because  for  the  last  forty 
or  fifty  years  I  have  wondered  why  the  centre  of  North  America 
should  be  a  district  so  favoured  as  far  as  winter  climate  is  con- 
cerned. Well,  in  this  connection  I  would  only  mention  that  in 
Queensland  we  have  a  current  running  to  the  north,  at  the  rate 
sometimes  of  four  knots  per  hour.  Whether  that  is  the  commence- 
ment of  the  stream  which  causes  the  climate  of  Central  Canada  to 
be  so  mild  I  am  unable  to  say  ;  but  I  throw  out  the  suggestion  for 
consideration.  In  conclusion,  I  would  only  say  that  I  wish  some 
means  could  be  devised  for  deporting  the  able-bodied  unemployed 
of  this  country,  whom  I  saw  marching  through  your  streets  to-day, 
to  these  districts,  and  giving  them  a  chance  of  getting  three  meals 
a  day. 

Mr.  F.  W.  THOMPSON  (Canada) :  I  feel  that  there  is  unfortunately 
a  great  lack  of  knowledge  in  Great  Britain  with  respect  to  the  great 
commercial  advantages  of  Canada.  The  wheat  production  will  go 
on  increasing,  and  I  myself  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  the 
North- West  will  yield  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  wheat  that 
is  now  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  estimate  the  great  importance  of  Canada  in  relation  to  the 
Empire.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  that  the 
attrition  of  the  people  of  this  country  is  being  directed  to  the 
advantages  which  Canada  offers. 

IrMr.  W.  T.  B.  PRESTON  :   As  a  Canadian  I  wish  to  thank  Mr. 

J&ickman  most  heartily  for  the  presentation  of  the  subject  of  this 

evening's  lecture,  and  also  to  congratulate  this  audience  on  having 
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heard  it.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  in  Canada  -we  live  in  too 
optimistic  an  atmosphere,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  an  inherent 
disposition  to  exaggerate.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Hickman  has  been 
guilty  in  this  respect.  In  fact,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible,  in 
describing  the  situation  in  Canada  at  present,  to  be  successfully 
charged  with  exaggeration.  The  plainest  statement  of  facts  sounds 
like  a  romance.  As  to  the  importance,  from  an  Imperial  point 
of  view,  of  Canada  becoming  more  thickly  populated,  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  mentioning  that  during  the  early  months  of  the  late 
war  I  was  in  a  country  about  2,000  miles  south-east  of  London, 
and  I  read  in  the  telegraphic  columns  of  a  foreign  newspaper  one 
morning  that  Colonial  Contingents  were  to  be  sent  to  South  Africa, 
and  among  them  one  from  Canada.  During  the  day  an  important 
official  of  a  certain  Continental  Government,  in  referring  to  this 
question,  asked  me  how  many  Canadians  or  Australians  were  likely 
to  take  part  in  the  war.  I  gave  him  my  opinion,  and  he  ventured 
the  remark  in  the  presence  of  several  other  officers  (he  was  the 
commandant  of  a  large  military  district),  that  "  the  moral  influence 
of  the  assistance  which  Great  Britain  is  now  receiving  from  her 
Colonies  will  have  a  most  astonishing  effect  upon  the  Great  Powers 
of  Europe."  Through  the  inclination  and  ability  of  the  Colonies 
to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Mother  Country  the  world  realised 
for  the  first  time  what  a  great  reserve  power  Great  Britain  possesses 
in  her  Colonies.  It  was  also  a  new  realisation  for  the  Mother 
Country  as  well.  But  why  has  Great  Britain  not  awakened  to  the 
importance  of  this  question?  Why  is  she  slumbering  and  every 
decade  allowing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  her  children  to  become 
citizens  of  foreign  countries  without  making  some  effort  to  divert 
the  stream  towards  her  own  possessions,  so  that  in  time  of  danger, 
which  must  surely  come,  her  children  may  be  to  her  a  tower  of 
strength  ?  As  Canadians,  what  are  we  asking  you  to  do  ?  It  is  to 
take  steps  so  that  you  may  send  your  people,  your  enormous  surplus 
population,  not  to  a  country  where  they  cannot  earn  a  living,  but 
to  a  land  where  there  are  no  poor-houses  ;  a  country  which  has  the 
finest  educational  facilities  in  the  world,  and  the  freest  and  broadest 
system  of  government — municipal,  provincial,  and  federal — and 
where  the  population  soon  become  independent  and  self-supporting. 
This  is  the  country  to  which  Mr.  Hickman  has  been  directing  your 
attention  to-night.  In  the  Dominion  every  man  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  who  is  of  sound  mind,  and  not  a  criminal,  is  entitled 
to  the  franchise.  Every  possible  encouragement  is  given  to  the 
people  to  become  reputable  citizens,  and  everything  is  done  that 
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possibly  can  be  to  build  up  a  high  personal  and  national  character. 
When  we  offer  a  country  such  as  that  as  a  place  for  settlement  to 
the  toilers  of  this  country,  it  is  thought  that  the  appeal  ought  not 
to  be  made  in  vain  to  the  statesmen  of  Great  Britain  to  turn  their 
attention  to  this  question,  and  to  do  something,  as  I  have  said,  to 
divert  this  great  stream  now  pouring  towards  foreign  lands  in  the 
direction  of  the  great  self-governing  Colonies  in  general,  and  Canada 
in  particular.  I  have  seen  the  wheat-fields  of  France,  Austria, 
Hungary,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  and  in  all  my  travelling  I 
have  seen  no  such  wheat,  no  such  fields  of  golden  grain  as  those  of 
Manitoba  and  Western  Canada.  This  is  not  all.  I  do  not  give  you 
simply  my  own  opinion  upon  the  value  of  the  product  of  that  country. 
As  you  know,  the  standard  money  of  the  world  is  gold,  but  you 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  standard  wheat,  the  wheat  by 
which  all  the  wheat  of  the  world  is  judged,  is  Manitoba  wheat. 
Canada  in  this  new  country  has,  therefore,  established  a  higher 
standard  than  had  ever  existed  before  in  the  quality  of  life-giving 
food.  This  is  the  country  which  is  open  as  a  haven  and  as  a  hope 
for  the  struggling  and  dissatisfied  millions  of  this  land.  Canada 
wants  population.  It  is  not  closing  its  doors  to  the  seething  masses 
of  Europe,  but  it  welcomes  barbarians,  Scythians,  bond  or  free. 
In  the  wheat-fields  of  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  we  believe 
there  is  more  wealth  than  in  any  gold-producing  country  of  the 
world.  In  the  search  for  gold,  not  three  in  a  hundred  are  successful, 
but  in  the  agricultural  prospects  in  Canada  ninety-nine  per  cent,  can 
and  should  succeed.  If  the  peasantry  of  Europe  can  go  there — and 
they  are  pouring  into  Canada  by  tens  of  thousands — and  prosper, 
why  cannot  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  Welshmen,  and  Irishmen  do 
the  same  thing  ?  The  trend  of  Empire  from  the  earliest  history 
has  been  northward  and  westward.  The  last  great  area  of  unculti- 
vated and  unsettled  fertile  soil  is  this  "  Great  Lone  Land."  What 
has  been  said  about  its  progress  is  no  romance.  Figures  without 
number,  to  prove  this  assertion,  could  be  given,  if  time  permitted. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  in  the  last  twelve  years  the  deposits 
in  Canadian  banks  have  increased  from  28,000,000/.  to  90,000,0002., 
and  the  public  revenue  has  increased  from  about  8,000,0002.  in  1896 
to  over  12,000,0002.  last  year.  Bankers  and  financiers,  usually 
pessimistic,  declare  that  they  can  see  no  cloud  on  the  horizon  of 
Canadian  development,  and  that  they  believe  that  the  present 
generation  of  the  Dominion  will  not  know  what  hard  times  are.  I 
maintain,  then,  that  we  offer  to  the  millions  of  this  country  not  only 
comfortable  homes,  but  that  from  an  Imperialistic  standpoint  a 
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greater  opportunity  was  never  offered  of  doing  something  to  assist 
in  building  up  a  great  Empire  than  by  endeavouring  to  direct  the 
great  part  of  the  stream  of  British  emigration,  which  is  going 
elsewhere,  to  your  own  Colonial  possessions. 

Mr.  F.  FAITHFULL  BEGG:  Having  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Canada,  I  have  taken  a  special  interest  in  the  lecture,  and  I  am 
especially  glad  to  have  this  opportunity — the  first  public  opportunity 
since  my  return  to  this  country — to  express  my  own  thanks,  and  I 
am  sure  the  thanks  of  the  deputation  of  which  I  was  a  member,  to 
our  friends  in  Canada  for  the  cordial  reception  we  received  there. 
The  hospitality  was  sumptuous,  almost  too  sumptuous,  and  the 
.wonder  is  that  we  have  survived,  considering  the  number  of  func- 
tions and  ceremonies  we  were  called  upon  to  go  through.  Coming, 
however,  to  the  subject  of  discussion,  a  delightful  vein  of  dry 
humour  ran  through  the  Paper  to  which  we  have  just  listened.  I 
do  not  wish  to  say  anything  disrespectful  of  the  Colonial  Institute, 
but  I  might  remark  that  we  sometimes  have  Papers  in  which  that 
element  is  lacking,  and  I  would  suggest  to  Mr.  O'Halloran  that  he 
should  give  a  hint  to  lecturers  that  a  little  infusion  of  humour 
would  always  be  acceptable.  I  almost  think  Mr.  Hickman  must  be 
a  Scotchman.  ( "  An  Irishman.")  Well,  that  accounts  for  it !  I  have 
had  the  privilege  on  some  four  or  five  occasions  of  visiting  Canada, 
and  have  passed  three  times  through  the  great  North- West,  the 
part  bridged  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  I  have  also  been  to 
British  Columbia.  There  is  no  doubt,  in  my  opinion,  that  the 
capabilities  of  these  regions  are  enormous,  and  that  they  remain  to 
a  large  extent  undeveloped.  It  appears  that  the  time  has  at  last 
come  when  people  are  beginning  to  realise  the  enormous  natural 
advantages  of  that  country.  I  remember  in  1886  passing  through 
some  of  these  regions,  and  all  who  were  of  the  party  agreed  as  to 
the  great  possibilities  of  the  country  as  a  wheat-producing  area. 
I  have  little  to  say  by  way  of  criticism,  but  I  may  be  allowed  to 
point  out  one  source  of  wealth  in  Canada  which,  strangely  enough, 
has  not  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hickman,  and  that  is  the  enormous 
undeveloped  resources  of  Lower  Canada  in  the  form  of  water  power. 
I  believe  that  within  a  radius  of  forty-five  miles  of  Ottawa  there  is 
at  low  water  no  less  than  one  million  horse-power  of  such  energy 
running  to  waste.  It  will  be  in  the  knowledge  of  some  present  that 
in  recent  years  there  have  been  developed  certain  industries  which 
cannot  be  carried  on  without  the  use  of  electric  energy  in  the  form 
of  the  electric  furnace,  and  that  this  energy  cannot  be  developed 
economically  except  by  the  use  of  water  power.  Putting  aside  all 
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questions  of  the  ordinary  use  of  water  power,  what  an  amount  of 
wealth  is  lying  unused  in  the  comparatively  limited  area  to  which 
I  have  referred  !  In  other  parts  of  Canada  there  are  doubtless 
similarly  wonderful  water  powers  waiting  to  be  developed,  and 
possibly  we  may  find  in  these  a  source  of  wealth  unsuspected  in 
the  past.  The  two  things  which  are  wanted  in  Canada  are 
immigrants  and  capitalists.  There  is  unbounded  opportunity  for  the 
thrifty  immigrant  to  make  himself  comfortable  and  even  well  to  do  ; 
and  during  our  recent  visit,  as  well  as  during  previous  visits,  I  saw 
abundant  evidence  that  capital  judiciously  introduced  and  skilfully 
handled  would  meec  with  due  reward. 

Mr.  W.  W.  CLARKE  :  As  an  Australian,  I  desire  to  add  an  ex- 
pression of  my  appreciation  of  the  Paper,  and  to  say  that  in  my 
opinion  the  records  of  the  Institute  will  be  the  richer  by  its  contri- 
bution. I  may  mention  that  we  in  Australia  are  already  importing 
Manitoban  wheat.  It  is  found  to  be  of  an  exceedingly  fine  quality, 
and  less  of  this  wheat  is  required  to  produce,  the  2-lb.  loaf  than  of 
any  other  wheat  in  the  world.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  we  should 
know  more  of  the  great  Empire  to  which  we  belong,  and  the  more 
I  am  sure  we  shall  rejoice  in  belonging  to  it. 

Mr.  NEVILLE  P.  EDWARDS  :  I  have  listened  with  great 
pleasure  to  Mr.  Hickman's  exceedingly  able  and  comprehensive 
Paper.  I  had  the  privilege,  while  travelling  last  year  in  Canada,  of 
meeting  Mr.  Hickman  and  of  seeing  how  thoroughly  he  set  about 
his  task  of  acquiring  information  about  this  vast  Dominion.  For 
myself,  I  may  say  that  I  have  only  travelled  in  Canada  some  7,000 
or  8,000  miles ;  which,  of  course,  in  such  a  country  is  almost 
nothing  at  all.  Previous  to  going  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Preston  and  other 
Canadian  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  spoke  so  eloquently  of  the 
wonderful  resources  of  their  country  that  I  began  to  have  doubts. 
When  I  landed  in  Montreal  everybody  said,  "  You  should  see  what 
there  is  out  West."  In  fact,  I  heard  so  many  marvellous  things 
that  I  said  to  myself,  "  I  shall  only  believe  all  this  when  I  see  it." 
That  was  the  spirit  in  which  I  went  out  to  the  great  North-West. 
I  was  very  soon  led  to  fling  doubts  to  the  winds.  Everything  I 
saw  there  convinced  me  that  what  I  had  been  told  was  true  and 
that  there  had  been  no  exaggeration.  There  are,  I  believe,  the 
most  wonderful  openings  in  that  country.  The  subject  of  water 
power  has  been  referred  to,  and  I  may  mention  that  at  the  junction 
of  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron  there  has  been  established,  at  a 
most  enormous  cost,  some  very  extensive  electrical  power  works, 
steel,  paper,  pulp,  and  other  mills,  which  all  owe  their  existence  on 
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Canadian  soil  to  the  fact  of  the  tremendous  water  power  previously 
all  running  to  waste  between  the  two  lakes.  Another  point  to 
which  I  would  call  attention  is  that  the  great  North-West  would  be 
of  comparatively  little  value  as  yet  but  for  the  fact  that  Canada 
possesses  such  extraordinary  means  of  water  communication.  The 
cost  of  freight  by  rail  on  a  bushel  of  wheat  for  the  few  hundred 
miles  separating  Winnipeg  from  Port  Arthur  is  l\d.,  but  from  Port 
Arthur  for  all  the  rest  of  the  way  to  England  the  cost  is  only  l^d. 
This  shows  the  tremendous  value  that  natural  system  of  inland 
navigation  is  to  Canada,  and  what  an  important  part  it  will  play  in 
her  future  prosperity  and  development. 

Mr.  T.  R.  CLOUGHEK  :  As  a  Canadian  I  desire  to  thank  Mr. 
Hickman  very  much  for  his  excellent  Paper,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  in  the  near  future  he  would  do  well  to  re-cast  some  portion  of 
his  material  and  deliver  the  address  in  a  popular  form  in  some  of 
the  scattered  parishes  of  this  country.  With  reference  to  the 
remarks  of  a  gentleman  at  the  back  of  the  hall  regarding  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  I  desire  to  say  that  while  such  an  opinion 
may  have  existed  in  the  minds  of  a  few  in  Canada  during  the  sixties, 
there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  Canada  to-day.  Doubt- 
less at  one  time  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  as  well  as  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  were  misunderstood  and  therefore  misjudged. 
When,  however,  in  the  light  of  recent  developments,  we  recall  the 
great  work  done  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  opening  up  the 
vast  wilderness  from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  the  manner  in  which  their  representatives  facilitated  the 
exploration  of  those  vast  regions,  and  the  great  work  done  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  not  only  making  possible  the  early 
settlement  of  the  West,  but  also  the  inestimable  benefit  that  this 
trans-continental  line  has  been  to  Imperial  Britain,  no  intelligent 
man  of  the  Dominion  would  be  found  to-day  making  use  of  such  words 
of  criticism.  I  therefore  fully  endorse  all  that  Mr.  Hickman  said 
regarding  these  great  corporations.  In  reference  to  the  Chairman's 
remark  about  clergymen  coming  here  and  pleading  for  funds,  I  would 
merely  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
do  owe  something,  as  a  sort  of  thank-offering,  to  the  churches  of  the 
various  denominations  in  Canada  which  are  giving  support  and 
education  and  spiritual  instruction  to  the  people  that  come  to  them. 
I  would  only  add  that  when  you  have  any  superfluous  cash  you  will 
find  a  much  better,  safer,  and  more  remunerative  field  for  investment 
in  Canada  than  in  the  Argentine  or  in  many  other  places  where 
Englishmen  love  to  sink  their  money. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  would  now  ask  you  to  give  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Hickman  for  his  admirable  address. 

Mr.  HICKMAN  :  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  only  visible 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  this  Paper  has  called  forth  so  little 
criticism  is  that  it  has  been  rather  weak.  I  may  say  that  up  to 
the  present,  in  my  experience  of  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  Papers 
and  their  discussions,  I  cannot  remember  one  that  has  not  drawn 
out  some  rather  pungent  and  direct  criticism.  For  that  reason,  I 
hardly  know  whether  to  be  pleased  or  not  with  the  treatment  in  the 
present  case,  though  I  think  I  am  safe  in  not  being  altogether 
pleased.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  Mr.  Thome  speak  in  the  way  he  did 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  for  I  think  that  if  he  closely 
examines  the  facts  he  will  find  a  justification  for  the  view  that  I 
am  always  inclined  to  take,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  in  the  early  days  it  is  very  possible  that  Western 
Canada  would  not  have  been  a  portion  of  the  British  Empire  to-day. 
As  to  the  Japan  current  flowing  from  the  coast  of  Queensland,  as 
Mr.  Thome  has  suggested,  I  can  only  say  that  such  a  thought  has 
called  up  an  entirely  new  theory  to  me.  You  know  that  last 
summer  Western  Canada  got  more  rain  than  ever  before  in  its 
history,  and  you  also  know  that  Australia  came  very  far  from 
getting  even  what  rain  she  needed.  I  shouldn't  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  like  to  suggest  any  connection,  as,  if  the  Australians 
thought  we  were  stealing  their  rain,  it  might  lead  to  inter-Imperial 
complications.  I  must  not  pass  on  without  at  least  stating  how 
much  I  have  appreciated  Mr.  Preston's  kind  words,  however 
little  they  were  merited.  I  can  only  hope  that  his  eloquent 
appeal  will  meet  with  the  full  appreciation  of  the  people  it 
directly  affects,  and  also  with  its  full  practical  reward.  When 
Mr.  Begg  spoke  of  me  as  a  possible  Scotchman,  and  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  I  stated  that  I  was  an  Irishman,  I  am  afraid  I 
stated  what  wasn't  true.  Of  course,  I  am  a  Canadian,  but  perhaps 
the  loose  statement  simply  serves  to  indicate  how  invariably  the  people 
of  Canada  look  to  this  country  as  home.  The  fact  that  my  people 
.  came  from  the  North  of  Ireland  leaves  me  with  practically  the  same 
feeling  towards  that  country  as  if  it  were  home.  I  saw  Mr.  Neville 
Edwards  when  he  was  in  the  stage  of  unbelief  as  to  the  much- 
vaunted  capabilities  of  Western  Canada.  Whether  or  not  the  climate 
of  that  country  affects  the  veracity  of  all  who  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  come  within  its  range  of  influence  I  do  not  know,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  remember  reading  a  descriptive  article  of  Mr. 
Edwards's  a  few  months  later,  in  which  he  spoke  of  "rolling  west 
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from  Winnipeg  through  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  prairie  country," 
or  something  to  that  effect,  perfectly  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  in 
that  fifteen  hundred  miles  he  had  to  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  various  other  obstructions.  I  cannot  impress  too  strongly  the 
fact  that,  in  comparison  with  the  Americans,  British  capitalists 
have  overlooked  and  are  now  overlooking  the  lands  of  Western 
Canada.  There  is  no  type  of  investment  safer  than  real  estate.  It 
is  practically  impossible  that  Canadian  land  within  the  region  that 
I  have  especially  indicated  could  fall  in  value.  The  worst  that  can 
happen  is  that  its  value  may  remain  stationary  for  a  time.  In 
many  cases  it  is  increasing  in  value  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  or  more 
per  annum,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  in  looking  upon 
this  percentage  as  a  most  satisfactory  one  for  any  investment.  Mr. 
Kipling  has  said  :  "  If  you  can't  go  yourself,  send  your  money  and 
plenty  of  it."  I  may  add  that  if  you  do  send  your  money,  and 
plenty  of  it,  you  will  get  plenty  back  ;  that  is,  always  providing  that 
you  don't  go  into  speculations  which  have  not  been  properly  investi- 
gated from  this  side  of  the  water.  If  a  man  loses  money  in  Canadian 
investments  at  present,  it  is  usually  the  man's  own  fault.  In  con- 
cluding, I  have  one  duty  left,  and  it  is  a  very  pleasant  one.  Under 
such  circumstances,  and  dealing  with  the  Canadian  West  and 
North-West,  I  could  ask  no  greater  privilege  than  that  Lord  Strath- 
cona  should  be  in  the  Chair.  He  has  done  very  much  more  than 
any  other  one  man,  perhaps  more  than  any  group  of  men  who  have 
worked  together,  in  opening  up  to  the  world  this  remarkable  country, 
of  which  people  were  so  slow  to  realise  the  value.  Anything  I  have 
said  in  the  Paper  relative  to  his  Lordship  may  have  been  crudely 
expressed,  but  it  was  called  forth  merely  by  my  own  appreciation  of 
the  part  he  played  in  the  consummation  of  an  extraordinary  piece 
of  work.  I  wish  to  ask  you  to  join  me  in  giving  a  very  sincere  vote 
of  thanks  to  Lord  Strathcona  for  presiding  this  evening. 

The    CHAIRMAN    acknowledged    the   vote   of    thanks,   and   the 
proceedings  terminated. 
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An  AFTEENOON  MEETING  was  held  in  the  Library  of  the 
Institute  on  Tuesday,  January  27,  1903,  when  Mr.  J.  S.  Gamble, 
M.A.,  C.I.E.,  F.R.S.,  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  Forests  of  India  and 
their  Management." 

Major-General  Sir  Henry  Green,  K.C.S.L,  C.B.,  a  member  of 
the  Council,  presided. 

The  CHAIRMAN  briefly  introduced  Mr.  Gamble,  who,  he  said, 
had  served  in  various  parts  of  India  for  a  period  extending  over 
nearly  thirty  years,  and  called  on  him  to  read  his  Paper. 

THE   FORESTS   OF  INDIA  AND   THEIR   MANAGEMENT. 

WHEN  I  was  a  forest  officer  in  India  I  was  often  asked  "  What  do 
you  do  ?  "  also,  "  I  suppose  you  cut  down  trees  and  plant  another  in 
place  of  each  one  cut  ?  "  and  so  on  :  such  questions  showing  but 
the  vaguest  idea  of  the  duties  of  a  forest  officer  in  such  a  country. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Indian  forest  officer  is  one  of  a  small  band  who 
have  the  management  of  a  large  Government  estate.  The  area 
of  forest  managed  in  some  kind  of  systematic  way  in  the  Govern- 
ment or  British  Provinces  amounts  to  about  200,000  square  miles, 
of  which  about  88,000  square  miles  are  "reserved"  forests — that 
is,  forests  demarcated  and  legally  settled  as  a  Government  forest 
estate.  This  permanent  area,  however,  is,  after  all,  only  about  9'3  per 
cent,  of  the  total  area  of  British  territory — 945,000  square  miles  ; 
and  possibly,  including  permanent  private  forest  estates,  the  per- 
centage may  reach  as  much  as  10.  Now,  in  France,  according  to 
Dr.  Schlich  in  his  "  Manual  of  Forestry,"  the  percentage  is  16,  in 
Germany  26,  in  Hungary  35,  in  Russia  42,  the  United  Kingdom 
only  showing  4 ;  so  that,  after  all,  in  India  there  is  room  for 
extension,  if  extension  is  possible,  especially  in  those  regions  which 
have  a  dry  climate  and  are  subject  to  occasional  drought.  It  may 
easily  be  understood  that  the  distribution  of  Indian  forests  is 
somewhat  unequal,  the  great  compact  forest  areas  being  found 
usually  in  thinly  populated  hill  districts,  while  the  mass  of  the 
thickly  populated,  highly  cultivated  country  has  very  little.  In  the 
Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  in  the  Central  Provinces, 
Berar,  and  parts  of  Bengal,  the  distribution  of  forest  is  fairly  even, 
there  being  a  more  or  less  even  division  of  the  land,  so  that  supplies 
of  forest  produce  are  obtainable  within  fairly  short  distances  of  the 
centres  of  population  ;  in  other  parts  of  Bengal,  the  sub-Himalaya, 
Assam  and  Burma,  the  proportion  of  forest  as  compared  with  forest- 
less  land  is  greater  ;  while  in  the  great  plains  of  the  valleys  of  the 
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Ganges  and  Indus  the  amount  of  forest  is  very  small  indeed.  For 
climatic  reasons  this  is  a  misfortune,  for  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
but  that  a  good  proportion  of  forest  land  in  agricultural  regions  is  of 
great  importance  in  the  maintenance  of  atmospheric  moisture,  and  it 
may  be  hoped  that  in  future  years  more  may  be  done  for  the  creation 
of  forests  in  such  places.  But  what  has  already  been  done  is  really 
of  the  greatest  utility,  and  that  is  the  reservation  of  most  of  the 
forest  lands  on  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Peninsula  and  on  the 
lower  Himalayan  slopes.  In  a  recent  Message  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  President  Eoosevelt  recommended  the  formation 
of  a  reserve  of  about  6,250  square  miles  on  the  southern  Appala- 
chians, because  that  mountain  range  has  the  heaviest  rainfall  in 
the  United  States  except  on  the  North  Pacific  coast ;  and  if  that 
rainfall,  often  as  much  as  105  inches  yearly,  descended  upon 
denuded  slopes,  it  would  wash  off  them  the  soil,  to  obstruct  the 
rivers,  fill  up  the  harbours  on  the  coast,  and  bury  huge  areas  of 
fertile  agricultural  land.  So  that  the  regulation  of  the  rivers  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  the  conservation  of  the  forests  at  their  sources. 
It  is  probable  that  the  case  of  the  Indian  hill  ranges  is  of  no  less 
importance  than  that  of  the  Appalachians  :  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  a  rather  serious  matter  that  so  little  has  yet  been  accom- 
plished in  the  way  of  safeguarding  the  slopes  of  the  inner 
Himalayan  valleys,  where  is  the  collecting- ground  of  the  rivers  of 
Northern  India,  on  which  depends  the  immensely  important 
question  of  securing  a  permanent  supply  to  fill  those  great  canals, 
of  which  Indian  engineers  are  so  justly  proud. 

Forests  in  India  serve,  then,  an  important,  in  my  opinion  the 
most  important,  function,  in  protecting  the  water  supply  ;  but  they 
also  are  of  great  value  in  affording  regular  supplies  of  produce  such 
as  the  people  of  the  country  require — chiefly  small  timber,  bamboos, 
and  grass — for  house-building,  fencing,  agricultural  implements  and 
fuel,  besides  a  fair  amount  of  large  material  for  the  public  works  of 
the  country  and  especially  for  the  railways,  and  a  certain  amount 
for  export. 

India  has  but  little  timber  export.  The  teak  trade,  chiefly  from 
Burma,  is  the  only  timber  export  trade  of  any  consequence.  Of 
other  woods  exported  there  are  ,very  few ;  blackwood,  chiefly  from 
the  forests  along  the  Malabar  coast,  is  exported  to  a  small  extent ; 
padauk,  the  produce  of  a  fine  tree  of  the  Andaman  Islands,  has 
recently  come  to  find  a  good  market  as  a  furniture  wood  in  Europe 
and  America  ;  small  quantities  of  satinwood,  ebony,  red  sanders  wood 
for  dyeing,  sandalwood,  rattans,  and  choice  bamboo  are  occasionally 
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sent  out  of  the  country  ;  but  of  all  these  the  amounts  are  small,  and 
really  the  only  export  trade  of  any  importance  is  that  of  teakwood, 
and  of  this  the  amount  yearly  sold  comes  to  between  200,000  and 
800,000  tons,  valued  at  about  1^  million  pounds  sterling.  This 
may  be  said  to  be  the  annual  yield  of  the  capital  which  India 
possesses  in  the  forests  of  Burma,  a  most  valuable  property, 
demanding  the  greatest  possible  care  and  intelligence  in  manage- 
ment and  strong  endeavours  to  improve  it  and  increase  its  yield. 

Many  endeavours  have  been  made  to  introduce  to  the  export 
trade  a  number  of  other  fine  woods,  and  to  some  small  extent 
successfully ;  but  the  difficulty  lies  partly  in  the  trouble  that  has  to 
be  taken  to  secure  the  attention  of  dealers  to  new  woods,  partly  in  the 
fact  that  the  maintenance  of  a  permanent  supply  in  the  case  of  woods 
which  are  not  the  produce  of  gregarious  trees,  but  only  of  trees  which 
are  found  here  and  there  scattered  in  the  forests,  is  not  easy  to 
keep  up.  With  the  improvement  of  communications  the  difficulty 
ought  to  disappear  to  a  great  extent.  The  forests  of  the  chief 
gregarious  trees  of  India  proper,  the  Sal,  Sissoo,  Khair,  Babul,  lie 
much  too  far  away  from  the  coast  to  make  export  profitable ;  while 
the  Eng  and  the  Pyengado  of  Burma,  which  are  common  enough, 
are  not  woods  of  sufficient  special  value  for  any  but  rough  purposes. 
The  last-named  has  proved  an  excellent  wood  for  sleepers,  telegraph- 
Posts,  and  paving-blocks,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  trade  in  it 
will  soon  improve.  But  though  not  at  present  of  much  importance 
for  export,  there  are  many  better-class  timbers  which  are  of  import- 
ance for  local  purposes,  as  are  also  some  of  those  of  the  Himalaya, 
including  the  coniferous  woods,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  deodar 
cedar.  For  railway  sleepers  and  building  the  chief  woods  of 
Northern  India  are  the  deodar,  the  pines,  and  the  Sal ;  the  deodar 
being,  probably,  taken  all  round,  the  finest  sleeper  wood  in  the 
world.  For  furniture  and  fittings,  the  chief  woods  are  the  Sissoo 
(Dalbergia  Sissoo),  blackwood  (D.  latifolia),  Toon  (Cedrela  Toona), 
Jarill  (Lagerstromia  Flos-Regince) ,  Bijasal  (-Pterocarpus  Marsu- 
pium),  and  satin  wood  (Chloroxylon  Swietenia) ;  and  these  are  the 
woods  of  \vhich  most  account  has  to  be  taken  in  managing  forests 
for  timber  purposes,  and  for  which  an  improved  trade  is  chiefly 
desirable. 

Most  of  the  other  woods  of  India  come  into  a  lower  category, 
and  are  in  demand  only  for  local  building  purposes  among  agricul- 
turists and  others  who  require  chiefly  pieces  of  small  size  fib  to  give 
house-posts,  rafters,  and  small  planking,  and  for  fuel ;  also  bamboos, 
canes,  split  palm-stems,  brushwood,  and  grass.  The  demand  in 
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India  of  material  for  common  local  purposes  is  enormous,  and  con- 
sequently a  large  percentage  of  the  forests  is  devoted  to  their  growth 
and  managed  for  their  supply. 

Thus,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  forests  of  India  produce  three 
categories  of  timber :  (1)  export  timber,  chiefly  teak  ;  (2)  timber  for 
public  and  other  large  works  and  railway  supply;  and  (3)  small 
wood  for  the  general  supply  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population ; 
and  it  is  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  kind  is  the  chief  produce 
required  that  the  working  of  the  forests  is  regulated.  Sometimes, 
of  course,  there  may  be  forests  worked  solely  for  fuel,  or  only  for 
grass  or  for  bamboo,  for  india-rubber,  for  dyes  and  tans,  or  even  for 
grazing  ;  but  these  are  only  of  comparatively  local  importance. 

The  most  common  description  of  forest  in  India  is  the  dry 
deciduous  forest  of  the  Central  Provinces,  the  adjoining  parts  of 
Bengal  and  the  United  Provinces  on  the  north,  of  Bombay  on  the 
west,  and  of  the  Madras  Presidency  on  the  south-east  and  south. 
In  the  northern  portion  Sal  is  the  chief  tree ;  in  the  rest,  teak. 
Among  other  trees  yielding  timbers  of  value  are  the  blackwood, 
satinwood,  ebony  (Diospyros  Melanoxylon  and  tomentosa),  bijasal, 
ironwood  (Xylia  dolabriformis),  and  species  of  Terminalia,  Lager' 
stromia,  Anogeissus,  &c.  In  the  southern  forests  Pterocarpus 
santalinus,  the  "  Bed  Sanders,"  is  important,  and  in  places,  usually 
gregariously,  the  Anjan  (Hardwickia  binata),  the  hardest  and 
heaviest  wood  of  India.  The  sandalwood  forests  are  also  very 
valuable.  These  forests  do  not,  except  in  valleys  with  deep  soil, 
produce  large  timber,  but  they  are  of  very  great  value,  if  properly 
protected  from  fire,  for  local  supplies  of  small  timber  and  fuel. 
The  gregarious  Sal  forests  occupy  the  forest  tracts  at  the  foot  of 
the  Himalaya,  from  the  Punjab  to  Assam  and  a  portion  of  the 
Central  India  area  extending  southwards  to  the  Cir^ars.  In  the 
sub-Himala}  an  region  come  also  the  gregarious  forests  of  Sissoo 
(Dalbergia  Sissoo)  and  Kliair  (Acacia  Catechu),  while  in  the 
Punjab  and  Sind  are  found  forests  of  Babul  (Acacia  arabica), 
which  also  is  found  in  Western  and  Southern  India,  chiefly  on  the 
well-known  black  cotton  soil.  In  the  Carnatic  country  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  dry  evergreen  forest  with  small  trees  of  hard-wooded  kinds, 
the  true  ebony  (Diospyros  Ebenum)  and  species  of  Mimusops  being 
noticeable  with  many  thorny  bushes.  The  teak  forests  of  Burma 
are  found  in  comparatively  dry  regions  on  the  ranges  of  hills  called 
Yomas  and  in  the  country  to  the  north  of  them.  The  rest  of  Burma 
is  occupied  by  Various  descriptions  of  forest  growth,  ending  in  the 
great,  almost  Malayan,  evergreen  forests  of  large  trees  in  great 
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mixture  of  species,  such  as  are  also  found  in  Chittagong,  Assam 
and  Northern  Bengal  to  the  north,  and  on  the  Western  Ghats  of 
South  and  West  India.  The  Western  Himalaya  is  characterised  by 
forests  of  conifers  with  oaks  and  other  trees  of  European  genera, 
the  chief  trees  being  the  deodar  (Cedrus  Libani,  var.  Deodara),  the 
pines  (Finns  longifolia,  excelsa,  and  G-erardiana),  the  spruce  (Picea 
Morinda),  and  the  silver  firs  (Abris  Webbiana  and  Pindrow).  In 
the  Eastern  Himalaya,  conifers,  except  the  low-level  Finns  longifolia, 
are  only  found  in  inner  ranges,  the  chief  trees  of  the  outer  ranges 
being  oaks,  chestnuts,  magnolias,  maples  and  laurels.  In  river 
deltas  like  those  of  the  Ganges,  Irawadi,  Indus,  Godavari, 
Mahanadi,  &c.,  the  forest  growth  is  of  the  class  usually  known  as 
mangrove  forest,  the  most  valuable  tree  being  the  Sundri  (Heritiera 
minor).  This  account  of  the  Indian  forest  classes  is  necessarily 
brief,  and  it  is  difficult  to  give  much  idea  of  the  great  diversity  of 
growth  in  a  small  space. 

The  system  of  management  of  the  forests  of  India  is  very 
much  the  same  throughout  the  country.  The  supreme  Govern- 
ment has  as  its  forest  adviser  an  "Inspector-General  of  Forests  ;  " 
the  local  Governments  are  each  advised  by  one  or  more  superior 
officers  styled  "Conservators."  The  "Inspector-General  of 
Forests,"  besides  being  the  adviser  of  the  supreme  Government, 
has  the  control  of  working  plans  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  and 
travels  about  as  he  is  required,  to  advise  the  local  Governments  and 
help  them  to  maintain  an  efficient  system ;  but,  except  as  regards 
his  chief  control  of  the  Forest  School,  he  is  not  an  executive 
officer.  The  various  provinces  are  divided  into  "  Forest  Circles," 
according  to  the  area  and  the  amount  of  work.  Thus,  in  Bombay 
and  Burma  there  are  four  circles,  three  each  in  Madras  and  the 
United  Provinces,  two  in  the  Central  Provinces,  one  each  in  Bengal, 
the  Punjab,  Assam,  and  Berar ;  while  the  forests  in  smaller  areas 
like  Coorg,  Ajmere,  Baluchistan,  and  the  Andamans  are  under 
officers  of  lower  grade.  One  of  the  posts  in  the  United  Provinces 
is  a  small  one,  as  it  is  held  by  the  Director  of  the  Imperial  Forest 
School,  who  has  the  charge  of  the  forest  area  in  which  the  training  of 
students  is  carried  on.  Circles,  again,  are  subdivided  into  "Divisions," 
corresponding  roughly  with  the  Civil  districts,  and  these  are 
managed  by  deputy  arid  assistant  conservators  of  the  Imperial  and 
Provincial  staffs.  Divisions,  again,  are  divided  into  "  Ranges,"  the 
charge  of  forest  rangers  ;  and  these  further  into  "  Beats,"  each  the 
charge  of  a  forest  guard.  The  subdivision  is,  in  almost  all  respects, 
the  counterpart  of  that  in  force  in  France ;  the  circles,  divisions, 
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ranges,  and  beats  corresponding  to  the   charges  of  conservators, 
inspectors,    brigadiers,    and  forest  guards  in   that   country.     The 
number  of  officers  qualified  or  training  for  the  charge  of  divisions 
is  now  about  300,    of  range  officers  and  foresters  in  training  for 
rangers  there  are  about  1,680,  and  of  forest  guards  about  8,500  ;  so 
that,  as  an  average,  each  forest  guard  looks  after  from  9  to  10  square 
miles  of  country.     The  staff  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  a  large 
one,  but  I  can  speak  from  experience  when  I  say  that  it  is  really 
not  nearly  large  enough  to  ensure  good  management  and  proper 
efficiency.     Ten  square  miles  is  a  large  area  for  a  man  to  patrol 
daily  on  foot,  as  a  guard  is  expected  to  do.     Each  officer  in  his 
degree  has  to  be  not  merely  a  forest  bailiff,  but  he   is  by  turns  an 
engineer,  a  policeman,  a  magistrate,  a  merchant,  an  accountant, 
sometimes  even  a  doctor.     In  greater  or  less  degree  he  has  to  be 
versed  in  botany,  zoology,  geology,  meteorology,  practical  chemistry, 
law,  and  in  the  land  revenue  history  and  systems  of  the  country  ; 
he  is  always  called  upon  to  be  able  to  ride,  to  look  after  elephants 
and  cattle,   sometimes  even  to  manage  a   sailing-boat  or  a  small 
steamer.     He  has  fine  opportunities  for  shooting  and  fishing  in 
his  leisure  time.     He  is  indeed  a  "jack  of  all  trades,"  and  perhaps 
more  than  any  European  officer  in   India   he  has  the  chance  of 
getting  into  personal  touch  with  the  people  of  the  country,  and 
understanding  their  language,   religion,   customs,  and  prejudices. 
Some  forest  officers  have  been  by  no  means  behindhand  in  literary 
work  connected  with  India,  arid  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  cite 
examples  to  show  that  forest  officers  have  done  much  in  the  study 
of  India,  even  outside  their  professional  work  ;  while,   taken  all 
round,  the  work  of  the  department  as  a  body,  since  its  foundation 
less  than  half  a  century  ago,  has  been  one  of  great  credit  to  it. 

In  the  organisation  of  forestry  in  India  the  first  work  was  the 
necessity  of  a  special  law,  and  this  has  been  provided  in  the  shape 
of  Acts  and  Regulations  suited  to  the  requirements  and  circum- 
stances of  different  provinces.  The  Acts  regulate  the  constitution 
of  "  reserved "  or  permanent  forests,  and  their  protection  and 
management ;  the  management  of  other  forest  lands  ;  the  control 
of  the  extraction  and  export  of  timber  and  other  produce ;  pro- 
tection from  fire ;  and  the  police  of  the  forests.  Then  came  the 
all-important  work  of  the  selection  of  areas,  their  settlement,  demar- 
cation and  survey.  The  selection  was  done  by  officers  who  personally 
examined  and  proposed  the  most  suitable  areas.  The  settlement 
was  a  legal  operation  carried  out  usually  by  special  magistrates, 
who  inquired  into  claims,  and  recorded  or  commuted  or  rejected 
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them.  Then  came  the  demarcation,  done  everywhere  by  means  of 
substantial  marks  showing  clearly  the  locality  set  apart.  These 
works  of  a  preliminary  character  have  necessarily  taken  some  time, 
and  even  now  are  not  yet  fully  completed  in  alt  provinces.  The 
Forest  Settlement  which  has  been  carried  out  in  some  provinces,  and 
notably  in  Madras,  has  been  very  thoroughly  done  ;  and  after  the 
settlement  and  demarcation  the  next  and  chief  work  of  importance 
has  been  forest  survey.  For  more  than  one-half  of  the  Keserved 
Forest  area  special  surveys  have  already  been  completed,  so  that 
good  maps  are  now  available ;  and  before  many  years  are  out  it 
may  be  expected  that  the  whole  area  of  Government  forest  in  the 
country  will  be  settled  legally,  well  demarcated,  and  carefully 
mapped,  all  necessary  preliminaries  for  the  next  step,  the  provision 
of  Working  Plans. 

The  business  of  a  forester  resembles  that  of  a  farmer  in  that  he 
has  to  look  ahead,  he  has  to  settle  how  he  can  make  use  of  his  land 
so  as  to  yield  the  best  return  without  endangering  his  capital.  The 
capital  of  a  farmer  is  his  land,  his  buildings,  implements  and 
stock  ;  ihe  capital  of  the  forester  is  the  same,  with  the  addition  of 
the  growth  he  finds  on  his  land  at  the  commencement  of  work  ;  for, 
unlike  the  farmer,  he  has  to  deal  with  a  growth  which  takes  many 
years  instead  of  a  single  year  or  a  few  years  to  come  to  maturity. 
In  its  simplest  form,  therefore,  a  "  Working  Plan  "  is  the  scheme 
which  decides  what  interest  (that  is,  what  amount  of  material)  can 
be  yearly  obtained  without  decreasing  the  capital,  and  rather  with 
the  future  hope  of  increasing  it,  and  with  the  increase  of  the  capital 
obtaining  an  increasing  interest.  Many  of  the  Indian  forests  when 
first  taken  up  for  management  have  been  in  very  poor  condition 
indeed ;  some  have  had  to  be  given  rest  for  a  period  of  years  ; 
others  have  had  to  be  only  carefully  and  tentatively  worked  so  as  to 
eliminate  what  is  of  slight  value  and  increase  the  proportion  of  that 
which  is  really  useful ;  here  and  there  there  are  large  forests 
almost  untouched,  presenting  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  problems 
to  manage  and  reproduce  ;  sometimes,  but  less  often,  the  forests 
are  in  such  a  condition  that  a  good  yield  can  be  at  once  obtained. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  compiler  of  a  working  plan  to  consider 
all  the  facts  of  the  area  he  has  to  deal  with,  and  so  frame  his 
proposals  that  the  capital— that  is,  the  growth  on  the  land,  shall 
as  a  whole,  remain  permanent,  or,  if  anything,  improving. 

In  some  cases,  the  preparation  of  a  working  plan  is  a  very  simple 
operation.     Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  an  area  of,  say,  6,000 
acres  of  fairly  good  forest,  not  containing  export  timber,  but  merely 
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the  ordinary  woods  of  the  region,  and  expected  to  supply  the  wants 
in  small  building  material  and  fuel  of  a  number  of  adjacent 
villages,  with  perhaps  a  small  amount  of  better-class  building 
wood.  Inquiry  shows,  perhaps,  that  the  simple  system  of  coppice 
wood  gives  the  best  return  of  the  material  most  wanted,  and 
that  such  material  reaches  its  best  size  in  thirty  years ;  it  will 
obviously  be  possible  to  cut  -§{P,  or  200  acres  yearly,  arranging  the 
localities  of  cutting  so  as  to  suit  the  centres  of  consumption.  This 
is  a  very  simple  plan,  and  indeed  it  is  the  one  which  has  been  very 
largely  adopted  in  those  regions  where  purely  local  demands  have 
to  be  met.  Sometimes  the  whole  yearly  cutting  is  made  "  clean  ;  " 
sometimes  it  is  modified  by  leaving  what  are  called  "  standards," 
which  are  intended  to  remain  for  two  or  more  rotations  of  felling, 
in  order  to  supply  a  sufficient  amount  of  larger  building  material. 
The  system  of  "  coppice  "  working  or  "coppice  with  standards  "  is 
now  being  prescribed  for  considerable  areas  of  country  in  Central 
India,  Bombay,  Madras  and  elsewhere,  where  the  needs  of  the 
local  population  have  to  be  chiefly  considered.  Thirty  years  is, 
however,  rather  a  long  rotation  for  India ;  on  good  soil  and  in  a 
fairly  moist  climate,  it  may  be  as  low  as  twenty,  and  in  some  cases 
less.  The  plantations  of  Australian  trees  on  the  Nilgiris  are 
treated  on  a  rotation  of  only  ten  years  for  Eucalyptus  and  five  years 
for  Wattle,  and  at  these  ages  afford  a  really  wonderful  amount  of 
material. 

It  is  obvious  that  coppice-working  is  not  the  best  system  for 
forests  from  which  material  of  larger  size  and  only  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  fuel  is  to  be  expected ;  also  for  forests  on  steep 
slopes,  where  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  maintain  a  permanent 
growth  of  some  size.  In  such  cases  it  is  usual  to  employ  the 
system  known  as  "  Selection."  Briefly  speaking,  the  selection 
method  of  working  consists  in  the  removal  yearly  of  a  calculated, 
number  of  mature  trees  either  regularly  scattered  over  the  forest, 
or  more  or  less  localised  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  adequate 
reproduction.  Modified,  according  to  local  circumstances,  this 
method  is  applied  to  most  of  the  timber  forests  ;  and  in  many 
cases  it  is  applied  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  not  merely  a  felling  of 
mature  timber,  but  a  thinning  of  poor  material  and  less  valuable 
kinds  so  as  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  stock.  Thus,  in  some  of 
the  large  Sal  forests  in  Northern  India,  where  previous  un- 
systematic fellings  had  resulted  in  leaving  only  material  of  a  poor 
quality,  it  has  been  arranged  that  for  a  preliminary  period  of  a, 
certain  number  of  years  the  whole  forest  shall  be  gone  over,  chiefly 
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removing  unsound  and  badly-shaped  trees  and  trees  of  little  value, 
in  the  hope  of  the  reproduction  of  good  quality  Sal,  and  the  results  of 
the  operations  so  far  have  been  very  successful,  the  forests  now 
gradually  assuming  the  appearance  of  well-stocked  straight-grown 
poles  with  occasional  larger-sized  trees  of  good  growth.  In  the 
deodar  and  fir  forests  of  the  Himalaya,  selection  is  also  the  system 
at  present  in  force,  the  fellings  being  so  made  as  to  make  good 
reproduction  likely  by  natural  means,  and  where  necessary  supple- 
mented by  artificial  planting.  These  works,  too,  have  proved 
successful. 

In  the  large  Himalayan  forests  of  gregarious  pines  (Pinus 
longifolia  and  excelsd)  the  method  in  use  is  that  of  a  seed-felling, 
followed  in  a  few  years,  and  when  reproduction  is  assured,  by  a  final 
felling  to  remove  the  rest  of  the  mature  growth. 

In  the  teak  forests  of  Burma  the  selection  system  is  chiefly 
followed— that  is  to  say,  that  after  a  careful  valuation  of  stock, 
the  number  of  mature  trees  that  a  forest  is  capable  of  giving 
yearly  is  calculated,  and  these  trees  are  killed  by  girdling  a  few 
years  previous  to  the  year  of  felling.  There  is  one  difficulty  in 
this  system,  and  that  is  that  the  teak  is  not  a  gregarious  tree,  but 
grows  mixed  with  other  kinds,  so  that  there  is  always  a  tendency 
for  these  latter  to  spread  instead  of  the  teak.  Then,  too,  the  teak 
forests  have  usually  a  thick  undergrowth  of  bamboo,  which  only 
flowers,  seeds  and  dies  at  comparatively  long  intervals,  so  that  it 
is  only  after  the  death  of  the  clumps  that  the  light-loving  seedlings 
of  teak  can  get  a  chance.  But  the  difficulties  are  well  known,  and 
Burma  forest  officers  are  doing  their  best  to  combat  them.  In  the 
Dutch  Colony  of  Java  it  has  been  decided  that  the  difficulties  in  the 
natural  reproduction  of  teak  are  such  that  it  is  better  to  make 
plantations  instead,  so  that  by  now  they  have  an  area  of  stocked 
plantations  of  about  132  square  miles.  In  Burma  another  plan  haa 
been  adopted — viz.  that  of  allowing  the  forest  tribes  to  cut  and  culti- 
vate areas,  according  to  the  well-known  system  they  have  practised 
from  time  immemorial,  only  requiring  them  before  the  cultivated 
land  is  abandoned,  to  plant  teak,  and  paying  them  for  the  work  if 
the  area  is  properly  stocked.  This  plan  is  commonly  known  as 
"  taungya-plantation." 

It  would  take  too  long  for  me  to  explain  in  more  detail  the 
various  systems  which  the  working  plans  of  India  have  pre- 
scribed, but  I  hope  that  what  I  have  said  will  show  that  Indian 
forest  officers  are  working  hard  to  bring  their  forests  under 
systematic  management.  All  working  plans  are,  at  present, 
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naturally,  more  or  less  tentative,  and  they  will  gradually  be  revised, 
usually  at  about  ten  years'  interval,  from  the  light  of  experience. 
Up  to  date,  about  23,000  square  miles  have  been  placed  under 
working  plan.  Besides  providing  for  the  regulation  of  fellings, 
working  plans  have  to  lay  down  what  is  to  be  done  in  many 
other  ways.  They  have  to  provide  for  the  extraction  and  sale  of 
quantities  of  minor  produce,  whose  growth  and  amount  cannot  be 
foretold  so  well  as  can  that  of  timber.  Among  such  articles  of 
produce  come— the  large  grasses,  used  for  thatching,  mats,  baskets, 
even  hut-walls,  and  sometimes  for  fodder  ;  various  exudations,  such 
as  india-rubber,  gamboge,  gutta-percha,  resins,  gums,  &c.,  some  of 
which  are  of  great  value,  like  the  trade  in  india-rubber  in  Assam  and 
the  manufacture  of  turpentine,  rosin  and  pitch,  in  the  North- 
West  Himalaya  ;  fruits,  barks,  leaves,  and  extracts,  used  in  tanning 
and  dyeing,  chief  among  which  are  the  cutch  industry  of  Burma 
and  the  collection  of  myrabolans  in  South  and  West  India  ;  various 
fibres,  medicinal  products,  &c.  They  often  have  to  provide  for  a 
good  deal  of  grazing  so  arranged  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  the  working  and  reproduction  of  the  forests,  at  the  same  time 
as  they  satisfy  old  rights  or  customs  of  the  people.  Then,  too,  they 
have  to  provide  for  the  all-important  matter  of  fire-protection,  a 
work  which  in  the  hot  dry  season  taxes  to  the  utmost  the  energies 
of  the  staff,  but  which  has  been  on  the  whole  a  very  great  success. 
No  work  that  a  forester  has  to  do  affects  so  much  his  strength  and 
tries  his  constitution  as  that  of  fire  protection,  the  work  of  which 
may  best  be  likened  to  the  work  of  a  soldier  in  a  hard  campaign 
in  an  unhealthy  country.  It  requires  elaborate  arrangements  o 
cleared  belts  and  lines  and  the  organisation  of  an  efficient  staff  of 
watchers  and  patrols,  both  to  prevent  fires  being  lit  and  to  ex- 
tinguish those  which  may  occur.  Thinnings  and  cleanings,  the 
cutting  of  creepers  and  similar  work  have  also  to  be  arranged  for. 

Then,  too,  provision  has  to  be  made  for  the  network  of  export 
and  inspection  roads  and  bridle-paths,  without  which  forest  manage- 
ment and  working  cannot  be  properly  done.  In  some  provinces  in 
India,  the  work  done  by  the  Forest  Department  in  opening  up  the 
country  by  means  of  roads  has  been  considerable ;  and  doubtless, 
in  time,  other  provinces  will  be  equally  well  provided.  Most  of  the 
extraction  of  timber  and  produce  throughout  the  Peninsula  of 
India  and  in  the  belt  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  is  clone  by  road, 
chiefly  by  means  of  the  ordinary  country  cart  drawn  by  bullocks 
or  buffaloes.  From  the  inner  Himalaya,  from  the  forests  of  Assam 
and  Burma,  and  from  those  of  the  Malabar  Coast,  the  chief  extrac- 
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tion  work  is  done  by  water.  The  Himalayan  coniferous  woods  will 
float,  as  too  will  dry  teak,  but  heavier  woods  like  Sal  have  to  be 
assisted  by  putting  them  in  rafts  with  soft  woods  or  bamboos. 
From  the  forests  to  the  banks  of  the  floating  rivers,  timber  is 
dragged  in  Burma  and  Assam,  and  in  South  and  West  India,  by 
elephants  ;  from  the  forests  of  the  inner  Himalaya  it  is  brought 
down  by  means  of  sledge-roads,  water-slides,  or  wire-tramways, 
and  some  of  the  large  works  of  these  kinds  are  very  important  and 
instructive.  Very  little  of  the  work  of  extraction  is  done  by  the 
Government  directly :  wherever  possible,  forest-fellings  are  sold 
standing  in  the  forest  as  they  are  in  France ;  in  Burma,  the  ex- 
traction is  all  done  by  contract ;  in  the  inner  Himalaya  it  is  done 
chiefly  by  petty  contracts  for  different  parts  of  the  work.  There  is 
much  advantage  in  sales  of  standing  crop,  as  it  relieves  the  foresters 
from  much  detailed  work  and  gives  them  more  time  to  devote  to 
other  important  duties.  In  forests  not  yet  under  working  plan  and 
in  some  special  cases,  as  in  the  Sundarbans,  in  those  for  which 
plans  have  been  made,  sales  are  made  by  means  of  permit,  allowing 
the  purchaser  at  fixed  rates  to  remove  so  much  produce  within  a 
given  time  from  parts  of  the  area.  The  purchaser  is  then  allowed 
to  fell  what  he  likes,  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  may  be  laid 
down,  such  as  the  non-felling  of  specially  valuable  species,  the 
cutting  of  only  saplings  above  a  certain  size,  and  the  coppicing 
near  the  root  to  allow  of  speedy  shoot-reproduction.  The  system 
is  obviously  only  a  makeshift  one. 

The  construction  of  houses  for  the  staff  is  another  important 
work.  Forest  guards  who  have  to  live  in  the  forest  must  be  well 
housed  if  they  are  to  keep  their  health  and  do  their  work  efficiently  ; 
so  is  it  also  with  Kange  officers,  and  for  the  inspection  staff  good 
rest  houses  are  nesessary  to  enable  them  without  sickness  to  travel 
in  the  hot  and  rainy  seasons,  when  also  transport  for  their  luggage 
is  difficult  to  obtain.  These  inspection  houses  are  usually  double 
bungalows,  with  two  sitting-rooms  and  two,  or  perhaps  more, 
bedrooms.  In  fine  weather  and  in  the  regular  camping  season  all 
forest  officers  use  tents,  and  only  utilise  inspection  houses  when  they 
are  more  convenient.  The  transport  of  luggage  and  records  is  done  in 
different  ways  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  greater  part 
of  Central,  Western  and  Southern  India  country  carts  drawn  by 
bullocks  are  used ;  in  the  Northern  Provinces  camels  are  the  best 
means  of  carriage  ;  while  in  Burma,  Assam  and  parts  of  Bengal 
luggage  is  nearly  always  carried  on  elephants.  In  regions  which 
have  many  waterways,  as  along  parts  of  both  coasts  of  the 
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Peninsula,  in  the  Sundarbans,  Chittagbng,  and  parts  of  Burma, 
nearly  all  the  travelling  is  done  in  boats — in  important  forests  like 
the  Sundarbans  by  steam  launch.  In  the  southern  parts  of 
Burma  it  is,  I  believe,  usual  to  employ  a  sailing  cutter.  Thus,  an 
Indian  forest  officer,  if  he  is  lucky  enough  to  get  changes  which 
introduce  him  to  different  regions,  may  have  some  curious  experi- 
ences in  methods  of  travel. 

It  is  often  supposed  that  the  work  of  a  forester  is  very  intimately 
connected  with  the  formation  of  plantations ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  although  some  planting  work  is  done  almost  everywhere  in  India 
on  a  small  scale  to  fill  blanks,  the  formation  of  regular  plantations 
has  been  very  rightly  considered  as  unnecessary,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  be 
postponed,  in  view  of  the  all-important  work  of  securing  and  organis- 
ing the  actually  existing  natural  forests.  Still,  some  good  work  has 
been  done,  witness  the  valuable  plantation  at  Changa  Manga,  in  the 
Punjab,  on  irrigated  land  in  a  very  dry  climate ;  the  various  teak 
plantations  in  Burma  ;  the  important  plantations,  mostly  made  with 
the  object  of  restocking  blanks,  of  deodar  and  pine,  in  the  North-West 
Himalaya  ;  the  valuable  india-rubber  plantations  of  Assam ;  the 
plantations  of  Australian  trees  on  the  Nilgiris  ;  and  those  of  Casua- 
rina  on  the  shifting  sands  of  the  coasts  of  South  India.  The  valuable 
teak  plantation  at  Nilambur,  in  Malabar,  though  now  under  Forest 
Department  management,  was  originally  made  by  the  Collector  of 
Malabar ;  and  the  important  plantations  along  the  banks  of  the 
great  Indian  canals  were  all  made  and  are  maintained  by  the 
Engineer  officers  of  the  Public  Works  Department.  For  my  own 
part,  I  should  like  to  hear  of  a  considerable  extension  of  planting 
work,  with  the  object  of  growing  special  trees  of  great  value. 
Thus,  in  the  damp  regions  of  Malabar  and  Tenasserim,  plantations 
of  gutta-percha  ought  to  be  made,  for  that  most  important  product  is 
getting  scarce,  and  even  when  trees  are  found  they  are  found  only 
in  scattered  places  here  and  there  over  a  considerable  distance  of 
country.  Gamboge  is  another  product  which  deserves  attention  in 
Malabar.  The  Japan  camphor  tree,  which  is  very  easy  to  grow 
even  in  quite  temperate  climates,  ought  to  be  largely  planted. 
Plantations  of  india-rubber — both  of  the  Indian  Ficus  elastica, 
already  a  good  deal  planted  in  Assam,  and  of  the  American  Heveas, 
a  large  plantation  of  which  has  just  been  started  in  Tavoy — should 
be  largely  extended.  The  more  complete  stocking  of  the  teak 
forests  of  Burma  by  means  of  plantations  is  a  subject  which,  I 
believe,  local  officers  are  engaged  in  considering ;  while,  looking  to 
the  great  value  of  deodar  as  a  sleeper-timber,  and  the  importance 
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of  keeping  Himalayan  slopes  afforested  in  the  interest  of  the  water 
supply  and  the  prevention  of  landslips,  all  really  available  and  suitable 
lands  which  will  grow  it  in  the  Government  provinces  of  the  Himalaya 
ought  to  be  gradually  planted  up.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that,  in  the 
Gangetic  plain,  wherever  waste  land  can  be  obtained,  plantations 
of  trees  capable  of  yielding,  not  necessarily  valuable  timber,  but  good 
fuel  and  small  house-building  material,  should  be  made  in  order  to 
attempt  to  improve  the  climate,  increase  the  moisture  in  the  air, 
protect  the  crops  from  the  wind,  and  supply  useful  material  to  the 
people. 

The  training  of  Indian  foresters  is  carried  on  in  forest  schools. 
The  Imperial  staff,  recruited  in  Britain,  is  trained  in  the  forest 
branch  at  the  Royal  Indian  Civil  Engineering  College  at  Cooper's 
Hill,  and  the  passed  students  enter  on  their  duties  in  India  as 
assistant  conservators  of  forests,  whence  they  may  rise  to  be  deputy- 
conservators  and  conservators.  The  Provincial  Staff,  recruited  in 
India,  is  trained  at  the  Imperial  Forest  School  at  Dehra  Dun,  in 
the  United  Provinces,  or  at  the  College  of  Science  at  Poona  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  and  the  passed  students  are  appointed  as 
Eangers,  and  rise  to  be  Extra  Assistant  and  Extra  Deputy  Conser- 
vators. The  subordinate  staff  for  Northern  India  is  also  partly 
trained  at  Dehra  Dun,  and  that  for  Burma  at  a  newly  established 
school  at  Tharrawaddy,  in  that  Province.  The  value  of  the  Indian 
Imperial  School  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  students  from  Ceylon 
and  the  Straits  Settlements  are  regularly  sent  to  attend  it,  and  I 
have  recently  heard  that  the  French  Government  proposes  to 
utilise  it  for  some  of  the  staff  required  for  their  colonies  of 
Cambodia  and  Cochin  China.  This  is,  it  may  be  remarked,  a 
return  compliment  to  that  of  some  years  back,  when  all  the  officers 
for  the  Indian  Forest  Service  used  to  be  trained  at  the  French 
School  of  Forestry  at  Nancy. 

Before  I  conclude  this  paper  I  should  like  to  say  that  all  accounts 
go  to  show  that  the  relations  between  the  Indian  forest  officers 
and  the  members  of  other,  and  especially  the  civil,  services  are 
gradually  becoming  very  good.  It  has  not  always  been  the  case  ; 
sometimes,  no  doubt,  forest  officers  have  carried  out  their  special 
laws  a  little  too  rigorously,  sometimes  civilian  officers  have  thought 
their  prerogatives  infringed  and  the  people  badly  treated.  As  Sir 
M.  E.  Grant-Duff,  when  Governor  of  Madras,  in  one  of  his  speeches, 
remarked,  the  forest  officer  has  to  look  chiefly  to  the  future,  while 
the  civilian's  business  is  to  look  chiefly  to  the  present,  so  that 
sometimes  their  interests  clash ;  but  nearly  everywhere  in  India, 
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now,  the  district  forest  officer  is  really  one  of  the  magistrate's  staff, 
and  all  his  work  is  done  with  that  officer's  previous  approval.  And 
when,  too,  it  is  considered  that  the  character  of  the  forest  policy  is 
worked  out  and  ordered  by  the  heads  of  Provinces,  there  is  no 
onger  room  for  considering  forest  officers  as  alone  responsible  for 
measures  conceived  in  the  interests  of  the  future,  and  perhaps  seem- 
ing to  bear  hardly  on  the  present  generation,  while  such  measures 
have  been  approved  by  the  administrative  authorities  of  Provinces, 
if  not  by  the  Government  of  India  itself.  For  my  own  part,  I  can 
testify  to  having  always  had  cordial  help  and  assistance  from  the 
civilian  officers  with  whom  I  have  had  to  work  during  a  forest  service 
of  twenty-seven  years.  I  have  mentioned  a  few  points  in  which 
I  think  more  should  be  done — viz.  (1)  the  afforestation  of  waste 
lands  in  the  agricultural  country  ;  (2)  the  cultivation  of  india-rubber, 
gutta-percha,  gamboge,  and  similar  important  products  ;  (3)  the 
endeavour  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  export  trade  some  of  the 
more  valuable  timber  and  furniture  woods  now  too  much  neglected  ; 
and  I  would  add,  (4)  the  necessity  of  improving  the  forest  staff  as 
a  scientific  body  capable  of  undertaking  the  position  of  advisers 
to  Government  in  matters  of  forest  natural  history,  and  in  all 
questions  relating  to  trees  and  planting,  for  the  Department  is 
not  always,  at  present,  consulted  as  it  ought  to  be  even  in  such 
matters  as  the  treatment  of  avenues  and  groves.  The  Indian  Forest 
Department  is  an  important  service,  doing  quietly  a  great  deal  of 
good  for  India,  and  among  the  best  tokens  of  its  utility  are  the  way 
in  which  its  officers  have  been  frequently  asked  for  to  inaugurate 
similar  works  in  the  British  Colonies  and  dependencies  ;  and  the 
way  in  which  almost  all  the  Indian  Native  States  have  established 
departments  on  the  same  model.  Some  of  the  States  have 
already  excellent  forest  services,  notably  Kashmir,  Mysore,  and 
Travancore  ;  while  even  in  the  dry  regions  of  Bajputana  much  is 
being  done  which  may  prove  of  the  highest  value  in  improving  the 
climate  and  helping  the  agriculture  of  the  States.  I  do  not  propose 
to  touch  on  the  question  of  education  further  than  to  say  that  both 
at  home  and  in  India  I  think  more  trouble  should  be  taken  to 
secure  candidates  who  have  a  real  liking  for,  and  have  already 
more  or  less  studied,  natural  history. 

I  have  said  but  little  on  the  financial  question,  although  the 
Department  is  beginning  to  be  of  considerable  help  to  the  revenues 
of  India.  The  present  net  revenue,  after  deduction  of  expenditure, 
is  about  £570,000,  but  this  does  not  include  the  value  of  very  large 
amounts  of  produce  given  away  free  or  in  satisfaction  of  recorded 
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rights.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  wrong  policy  to  gauge  the  work  of  such 
a  department  and  of  its  individual  officers,  as  is  only  too  often  done, 
by  the  amounts  of  their  financial  surplus.  It  is  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  decide  what  and  how  much  produce  is  to  be  given  free,  but 
the  consequent  reduction  of  revenue  ought  not  to  be  made  the 
reason  for  a  reduction  of  staff,  a  curtailment  of  work,  and  a  conse- 
quent loss  of  efficiency.  Forest  conservancy  has  a  higher  aim  than 
that  of  merely  giving  so  much  revenue,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to 
encourage  officers  to  risk  over-cutting  their  forests  in  order  to 
please  the  financial  authorities.  We  have  sometimes  been  made  to 
understand  that,  if  we  required  a  better  staff  and  more  expenditure 
on  important  works  of  administration  and  improvement,  we  must 
first  show  that  they  will  pay,  and  for  my  part  I  believe  this  prin- 
ciple to  be  wrong.  So,  too,  I  consider  it  to  be  a  wrong  policy  to 
give  forest  officers  too  much  office  work  to  do,  too  many  reports  to 
write.  Since  I  left  India  I  have  heard  that  the  present  Viceroy  has 
taken  up  this  question,  and  I  can  only  hope  that  in  the  application 
of  his  measures  of  reform  he  has  not  forgotten  the  Forest  Department. 
In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  the  work  of  a  forest  officer  in 
India  is,  especially  for  a  naturalist,  one  of  the  pleasantest  careers 
that  a  young  man  can  take  up.  The  work  is  very  largely  out-of- 
doors,  and  though  of  course  there  are  some  charges  in  unhealthy 
regions,  and  in  some  regions  they  are  much  exposed  to  heat  or  wet 
and  the  chances  of  illness,  most  forest  officers  get  their  turn 
of  service  in  the  hills  at  some  period  of  their  time.  The  improve- 
ment in  communications  in  India,  and  especially  the  construction 
of  railways,  has  largely  done  away  with  the  old  chances  of  a  solitary 
life,  so  that  at  the  present  time  a  forest  officer  gets  as  much  oppor- 
tunity for  social  life  as  officers  in  other  services  ;  while  when  out 
at  work,  good  forest  roads,  good  shelter  houses,  and  a  regulated 
management  of  the  forests  make  work  easier  than  it  used  to  be 
thirty  years  ago.  If  a  forest  officer  is  a  sportsman  or  naturalist,  he 
has  great  opportunities,  and  though  much  has  been  done  already  in 
the  investigation  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  India,  there  is  still  much 
left  to  do,  and  the  modern  officer  has  fine  fields  open  to  him  in  the 
study  of  the  insect  pests,  of  the  fungoid  diseases,  and  above  all  of 
the  many  valuable  economic  products  which  require  to  be  made 
capable  of  utilisation. 

DISCUSSION. 

Field-Marshal  Sir  F.  PAUL  HAINES,  G.C.B-,  G.C.S.I.,   C.I.E., 
who  was  invited  to  open  the  discussion,  feared  that,  as  he  had  been 
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at  home  for  the  past  twenty  years,  he  could  say  nothing  of 
practical  value.  He  might  say  that  he  had  always  regarded  the 
Forest  Department  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  branches  of  the 
administration  of  India. 

Mr.  T.  D.  BEIGHTON  congratulated  the  Council  on  having  in- 
augurated what,  he  hoped,  would  be  a  series  of  Papers  relating  to 
India.  The  subject  of  the  present  Paper  was  not  only  of  wide 
interest,  but  absolutely  fascinating.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  wholesale  denudation  of  forests  in  times  past  had  had  disastrous 
effects.  As  Mr.  Gamble  had  pointed  out,  the  forests  had  an  im- 
portant function  in  protecting  the  water  supply.  They  also  served 
to  fertilise  the  land  in  the  districts  in  which  they  were  situated. 
The  Department  of  the  Gironde  in  France  had  been  almost  irre- 
parably ruined  by  the  neglect  of  ordinary  precautions  for  the 
preservation  of  the  forests,  and  he  was  credibly  informed  that  the 
famines  which  had  devastated  certain  districts  of  Eussia  in  recent 
years,  were  mainly  due  to  the  ruthless  destruction  of  the  forests  and 
the  consequent  lack  of  fertility  of  the  soil.  He  should  have  thought 
that  in  some  of  the  districts  of  India  where  famine  had  prevailed, 
good  results  might  have  been  obtained  by  afforestation.  His  own  con- 
nection with  the  Forest  Department  was  chiefly  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  forest  laws.  He  was  afraid  Mr.  Gamble 
had  rather  underrated  the  unhealthiness  of  the  forest  officer's  oc- 
cupation in  certain  districts.  In  connection  with  the  making  of 
roads  the  virgin  soil  had  to  be  upturned,  and  this  let  loose  the 
malignant  influences  that  frequently  resulted  in  malarial  fever,  and 
for  the  same  reason  tea  planters,  who  had  been  engaged  in  laying 
out  their  tea  gardens,  had  in  some  places  died  like  flies.  This  was 
undoubtedly  a  drawback  to  an  occupation  which,  as  Mr.  Gamble 
had  said,  was  otherwise  one  of  a  very  delightful  character.  An 
immense  deal  was  still  to  be  done  in  the  discovery  of  new  fauna 
and  flora,  and  not  a  word  too  much  had  been  said  of  the  merits  of 
the  Department  in  that  respect.  The  commercial  aspect  of  the 
forests  question,  upon  which  Mr.  Gamble  had  touched  very  slightly, 
was  highly  important.  The  best  teak  in  the  world  was  that  of 
Burma,  but  Burma  was  confronted  with  powerful  rivals  in  Siam 
and  Java.  The  teak  of  Java  was  of  rather  inferior  quality,  while 
that  of  Siam  was  of  high  value.  It  was  significant  that  the  export 
of  teak  from  Burma  had  lately  diminished,  partly  owing,  he 
believed,  to  certain  advantages  which  Siam  possessed.  In  Siam 
the  rivers  were  apparently  nearer  the  source  of  supply,  and  thus  the 
timber  could  be  conveyed  intact,  whereas  in  Burma  the  distances 
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were  so  great  that  the  teak  had  to  be  cut  into  shorter  lengths,  and  thus 
lost  some  of  its  value.  In  speaking  of  the  improvement  of  inland 
communication,  he  hardly  supposed  that  Mr.  Gamble  thought  this 
would  be  of  value  for  the  conveyance  of  teak,  his  information  being 
that  only  water  carriage  was  sufficiently  cheap  to  enable  merchants  to 
put  that  commodity  on  the  market.  It  was  to  be  noticed  that  the 
profit  of  the  Forest  Department  in  1900-1901  amounted  to  eighty-six 
lacs,  and  in  this  connection  he  would  urge  that,  in  view  of  the 
competition  of  Siam,  the  Government  would  do  well  to  consider 
whether  they  could  not  somewhat  reduce  the  price  of  the  timber, 
as  a  private  trader  would  do  in  the  circumstances.  He  also  thought 
that  greater  use  might  be  made  by  the  Government  of  its  facilities 
for  planting  for  hygienic  purposes,  the  eucalyptus  tree,  for  example, 
being  known  for  its  value  from  this  point  of  view. 

Mr.  E.  T.  SCAMMELL  was  of  opinion  that  in  view  of  the  great 
and  growing  demand  for  timber  the  subject  was  one  of  much 
importance  in  the  interests  of  the  trade  of  the  Empire.  A  diffi- 
culty had  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  introduction  of 
new  woods.  The  British  importer  was  no  doubt  of  a  very  conserva- 
tive turn  of  mind,  and,  as  regarded  Australian  woods,  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  and  trouble  had  been  necessary  in  order  to  re- 
commend them  to  his  use  in  this  country.  The  question  of  con- 
tinuous supply,  and,  of  course,  the  question  of  price,  were  questions 
of  extreme  importance.  The  exhaustion  of  many  sources  of  supply 
was  ably  dealt  with  in  a  recent  address  by  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  C.E., 
who  pointed  out  that,  notwithstanding  the  increased  use  of  iron 
and  steel,  large  quantities  of  timber  were  still  required,  and  he 
spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  some  measures  of  conservation  and  of 
increased  afforestation.  The  general  question  had  also  been  dealt 
with  by  Professor  Schlich,  and  perhaps  one  indirect  result  of  the 
latter' s  treatment  of  the  subject  was  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittee on  British  forestry,  which  had  recently  reported  and  made 
certain  recommendations  relating  to  these  islands.  The  question 
was,  however,  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  all  our  Colonies 
and  dependencies,  and  he  would  fain  hope  that  some  steps  might 
be  taken  towards  developing  the  resources  of  the  Empire  generally 
in  this  respect.  In  Victoria  the  Government  directed  a  commission 
to  investigate  the  whole  subject,  and  in  their  final  report  the  com- 
mission gave  some  valuable  information  respecting  the  work  done 
not  only  in  India  but  on  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America  in 
the  direction  of  the  conservation  and  development  of  forests.  He 
trusted  that,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  that  confronted  the 
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Australian  Commonwealth  at  the  present  moment,  the  Federal 
Government  would  not  lose  sight  of  this  matter.  In  regard  to  the 
planting  of  eucalyptus,  he  might  mention  that  he  had  been  reading 
a  report  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  in  the  United  States, 
and  an  interesting  story  was  told  of  a  contractor  who  surreptitiously 
used  a  certain  quantity  of  eucalyptus  instead  of  Oregon  pine  piles 
in  the  construction  of  a  pier,  with  the  result  that  when  some 
years  after  the  pier  came  to  be  examined  the  pine  piles  were  found 
to  be  nearly  all  rotted,  while  the  blue  gum  eucalyptus  piles  were  as 
sound  as  when  put  in.  It  had  been  mentioned  that  pyengado 
made  good  sleepers,  telegraph-poles,  and  paving-blocks ;  and  this 
he  could  confirm  from  what  he  had  seen  at  Glasgow.  We  had 
recently  seen  a  report  on  some  Jarra  sleepers  received  by  a  railway 
in  India  from  Western  Australia,  and  the  engineer  said  they  were 
the  finest  ever  seen. 

Sir  FREDERICK  YOUNG,  K.C.M.G.,  was  glad  the  efforts  of  the 
Council  to  introduce  occasional  Papers  on  Indian  topics  were 
appreciated  by  those  specially  interested.  The  present  Paper  was 
one  of  great  value  to  the  Colonies  and  the  Empire.  In  regard  to 
the  references  that  had  been  made  to  the  value  of  teak  for  various 
purposes,  he  might  mention,  as  one  whose  family  was  formerly 
connected  with  shipbuilding,  that  in  the  days  of  wooden  ships  they 
considered  the  Malabar  teak  the  most  valuable,  and,  as  a  curious 
example  of  this  statement,  he  might  state  that  a  vessel  built  of 
that  material  in  1817  had  recently  been  purchased  by  a  friend  of 
his,  and  was  now  being  fitted  out  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Major- General  Sir  Henry  Green,  K.C.S.I.,C.B.), 
in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gamble,  thought  that  the  meet- 
ing would  agree  they  had  had  a  very  interesting  and  useful  Paper 
and  discussion.  He  hoped  the  Paper  would  be  read  in  every  part 
of  the  Empire,  and  that  the  Government  would  carry  out  Mr. 
Gamble's  suggestions.  Some  years  ago  he  was  travelling  in 
Canada,  a  great  timber-exporting  country.  He  remembered  asking 
whether  anything  was  being  done  to  make  good  the  timber  by  re- 
planting or  otherwise.  He  was  told  there  was  not.  He  then  asked 
how  much  longer  the  forests  were  expected  to  last,  and  the  reply 
was,  "  About  fifty  years."  "  It  seems  to  me,"  he  said,  "  that  that 
is  like  a  man  living  on  his  capital." 

Mr.  J.  S.  GAMBLE  stated,  in  reply,  that  the  amount  of  Burma 
teak  now  exported  so  immensely  outweighed  that  exported  from  the 
Malabar  coast,  that  his  remarks  were  naturally  directed  to  the 
Burma  teak.  The  Malabar  teak  was  probably  of  better  quality  on 
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the  whole,  but  there  was  not  so  much  of  it.  There  were  several 
things  which  militated  against  the  general  planting  of  eucalyptus  in 
India.  It  had  been  a  success  in  certain  portions  of  the  hills,  and 
was  useful  for  fuel  and  other  purposes,  but  was  of  exceedingly  little 
use  as  timber.  On  the  subject  of  communications  he  pointed  out, 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Beighton,  that  paths  were  necessary  for  dragging  the 
timber  to  the  roads  and  for  the  use  of  the  forest  officials. 

A  cordial   vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Sir  Henry  Green  for 
presiding. 
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The  Annual  Meeting  of  Fellows  will  be  held  in  the  LIBRARY  OF  THE 
INSTITUTE  on  TUESDAY,  February  17,  1903,  at  Four  P.M.  precisely,  to 
elect  the  Council  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  receive  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Council  and  Statement  of  Accounts. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

J.  S.  O'HALLORAN, 

Secretary. 
KOYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE, 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE  : 
January  31,  1903. 


EOYAL    COLONIAL    INSTITUTE. 


REPORT  OF  THE   COUNCIL 


TO  BE  PRESENTED  TO  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 


On  TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  17,  1903,  at  FOUR  p.m. 


THE  Council  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  Fellows 
their  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report. 

The  Coronation  of  His  Majesty  the  King  and  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Alexandra  was  a  memorable  event  in  the  history  of  the  past 
year,  and  evoked  expressions  of  the  most  heartfelt  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  the  Throne,  as  the  central  link  that  unites  and  holds 
together  the  great  and  varied  communities  of  which*  the  British 
Empire  is  composed.  The  Council  adopted  a  congratulatory  Address 
under  the  Common  Seal  on  that  auspicious  occasion,  and  recorded 
their  thankfulness  at  His  Majesty's  providential  recovery  from  a 
serious  illness  that  for  some  time  gave  rise  to  the  gravest  anxiety. 

Honorary  Membership  of  the  Institute  was  extended  to  the 
Royal  Guests  representing  the  Colonies  and  India,  as  well  as  to 
other  distinguished  visitors  who  were  not  already  Fellows  of  the 
Institute,  during  their  stay  in  England  in  connection  with  the 
Coronation. 
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A  Banquet  to  celebrate  the  Coronation  was  organised  by  the 
Koyal  Colonial  Institute,  British  Empire  League,  Colonial  Club, 
Australasian  Club,  and  Australasian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
London,  and  the  principal  guests  from  His  Majesty's  Dominions 
beyond  the  Seas  were  entertained  at  the  Guildhall  (the  use  of  which 
was  granted  by  the  City  authorities)  on  July  11,  seats  being  pro- 
vided for  652  persons.  In  the  absence  of  the  Eight  Hon.  Joseph 
Chamberlain.  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  through  an 
unfortunate  accident,  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  G.C.M.G.,  Under- 
secretary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  presided  over  a  highly  represen  • 
tative  and  enthusiastic  gathering,  which  included  Members  of  the 
Imperial  Cabinet,  Colonial  Premiers,  Indian  Princes,  Colonial 
Governors,  and  Officers  Commanding  Colonial  Contingents. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  Coronation  season  was  the  visit  of 
the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  self-governing  Colonies,  whose  presence 
in  London  afforded  opportunities  for  the  discussion  of  questions  of 
momentous  national  importance.  At  the  Conference  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  other  Members  of  His  Majesty's  Government 
subjects,  such  as  political  relations,  naval  and  military  defence, 
and  closer  fiscal  relations,  came  under  deliberation  ;  as  well  as 
shipping  subsidies,  Government  contracts  affecting  the  Colonies, 
coasting  trade,  mutual  protection  of  patents,  the  metric  system,  the 
purchase  of  cables,  and  postage  on  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
It  is  obvious,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  that  the  holding  of 
similar  Conferences  at  stated  periods  will  tend  materially  to  remove 
misconceptions  and  strengthen  the  ties  that  unite  the  various 
portions  of  His  Majesty's  world-wide  Dominions. 

A  Durbar  of  unexampled  magnificence,  to  proclaim  the  King's 
succession  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  India,  was  held  by  the  Viceroy 
at  Delhi  under  most  propitious  auspices  ;  the  restoration  to  health  of 
the  Sovereign,  the  cessation  of  a  protracted  drought,  a  financial 
surplus,  and  indications  of  returning  prosperity  to  India,  being 
subjects  for  general  rejoicing. 

The  number  of  candidates  elected  during  the  past  year  com- 
prised 116  Resident  and  314  Non- Resident  Fellows,  or  a  total  of 
430,  as  compared  with  66  Resident  and  229  Non-Resident,  or  a 
total  of  295  in  1901.  On  December  31,  1902,  the  list  included 
1,493  Resident,  2,901  Non-Resident,  and  13  Honorary  Fellows,  or 
4,407  in  all,  of  whom  1,133  have  compounded  for  the  Annual  Sub-_ 
scription,  and  qualified  as  Life  Fellows. 

The  Honorary  Treasurer's  Statement  of  Accounts  is  appended, 
and  shows  that  the  income  for  1902  exceeded  that  of  any 
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previous  year.  The  loan  raised  in  1886  for  the  acquirement  of  the 
freehold  of  the  Institute,  which  amounted  to  £35,020,  had  been 
reduced  on  December  31,  1902,  to  €11,138  Os.  6d. ;  and 
£2,061  12s.  beyond  the  sum  originally  stipulated  will  be  applied 
to  its  reduction  in  1903. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Fellows  and  the 
annual  income  in  each  year  since  the  foundation  of  the  Institute  in 
1868  :— 


Date 

No.  of 
Fellows 

Annual  income  (exclusive  of 
Building  and  Conversazione  Funds 
but  inclusive  of  Life  Compositions 

and  Entrance  Fees) 

£         *.      d. 

To  June  11,  1869       . 

. 

174 

1,224  14    5 

1870 

275 

549  10     8 

1871 

. 

210 

503  16     4 

1872 

. 

271 

478  10     4 

1873 

. 

349 

1,022    9     1 

1874 

. 

420 

906  12  11 

1875 

. 

551 

1,038  15     8 

1876       . 

. 

627 

1,152     3     3 

1877       . 

. 

717 

1,222  18     3 

1878 

t 

796 

1,330  13  11 

1879 

981 

1,752  18     2 

1880 

. 

1,131 

2,141     8  10 

1881 

1,376 

2,459  15     6 

1882 

1,613 

3,236     8     3 

1883 

1,959 

3,647  10     0 

1884 

2,306 

4,539     0  10 

1885 

2,587 

5,220  19     0 

1886 

. 

2,880 

6,258  11     0 

To  Dec.  31,  1886 

3,005 

6,581     2     5 

1887 

. 

3,125 

6,034     3     0 

1888 

. 

3,221 

6,406  11     5 

1889 

3,562 

7,738     7  11 

1890 

. 

3,667 

6,919     7    6 

1891       . 

. 

3,782 

7,362    2  10 

1892 

. 

3,775 

6,966  12     4 

1893 

, 

3,749 

6,458  18     6 

1894 

. 

3,757 

6,691  19     0 

,           1895 

. 

3,767 

6,854     2  11 

1896 

. 

3,929 

7,315    5    9 

1897       . 

, 

4,133 

7,588  15     7 

1898 

, 

4,139 

7,114    4     2 

1899       .      • 

. 

4,153 

7,053  10     2 

1900 

4,208 

7,142     8     3 

1901 

, 

4,228 

7,154     1     9 

1902 

• 

4,407 

8,042     5     1 

The  obituary  of  1902  comprises  112  names,  as  given  below, 
including  the  Marquess  of  Dufferin  and  Ava,  K.P.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 
(a  Vice-President),  Sir  Arthur  Hodgson,  K.C.M.G.,  and  Sir 
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Sidney  Shippard,  K.C.M.G.  (Councillors),  and  the  Right  Hon.  Cecil 
J.  Rhodes,  whose  services  in  connection  with  the  expansion  of  the 
British  Dominions  in  South  Africa  have  been  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  the  Empire,  and  whose  munificent  bequest  for  bringing  within 
the  reach  of  young  Colonists  the  advantages  of  English  University 
education  under  a  scheme  which  is  now  being  formulated  should  in 
due  time  afford  an  additional  stimulus  to  Imperial  unification : — 

James  Aitken  (Western  Australia),  R.  G.  Allen  (Lagos),  Louis  Anthing 
(Cape  Colony),  Thomas  Beckett  (late  of  Canada),  Surgeon-Major  W.  J. 
Guthrie  Bedford  (late  of  Tasmania),  D.  W.  Bell,  J.P.,  A.  H.  Bisset 
(Natal),  William  Blair  (British  Guiana),  Donald  W.  Blyth  (late  of  Ceylon), 
Harry  H.  Bod-en  (Natal),  Sir  John  G.  Bourinot,  K.C.M.G.,  LL.D.  (Canada) 
(Honorary  Fellotv),  Rt.  Rev.  H.  B.  Bous field,  D.D.  (Lord  Bishop  of  Pretoria), 
T.  J.  Breakspear  (Jamaica),  Thomas  W.  Brookes  (late  M.L.C.,  Bengal), 
Lennox  Browne,  F.R.C.S.E.,  Edward  Chapman  (late  of  New  South  Wales), 
Major  William  Clark  (Canada),  Lieut. -General  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  G.C.M.G., 
C.B.,  C.I.E.,  W.  W.  Clayton,  Hon.  Sir  John  Colton,  K.C.M.G.  (South  Australia), 
Sir  Daniel  Cooper,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  Nathaniel  Cork,  A.  J.  Cotterill  (New 
Zealand),  C.  F.  Creagh,  Henry  Gumming  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Robert  Davidson 
(Cape  Colony),  Charles  S.  Dicken,  C.M.G.,John  S.Distin  (Cape  Colony),  Hon. 
R.  R.  Dobett,  M.P.  (Canada),  G.  Smyttan  Duff,  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of 
Dufferin  and  Ava,  K.P.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.  (Vice- President),  H.  P.  Du  Frees, 
J.P.  (Cape  Colony),  Albin  Fleming,  R.  A.  Fraser  (Victoria),  David  Gillies 
(Hong  Kong),  The  Very  Rev.  Principal  G.  M.  Grant,  M.A.,  D.D.,  C.M.G. 
(Canada),  Richard  Allen  Green  (Natal),  Colonel  Howel  Gunter  (Queensland), 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  J.  W.  Gwynne  (Canada),  John  A.  Harragin  (Trinidad), 
Sir  George  D.  Harris,  G.  H.  Haiutayne,  C.M.G.  (late  Hon.  Corresponding 
Secretary  British  Guiana),  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  A.  P.  Hensman  (Western  Aus- 
tralia), C.  Fitzhenry  Hill  (late  of  Queensland),  Sir  Arthur  Hodgson,  K.C.M.G. 
(Councillor),  Wm.  Hughes -Hughes,  J.P.,  R.  L.  levers  (Victoria),  C.  K.  Jardine 
(British  Guiana),  J.  Angus  Johnson  (South  Australia),  Hermann  Kopke 
(Lagos),  Hon.  George  Leake,  K.C.,  M.L.A.  (Western  Australia),  Isidor  Lissner 
(Queensland),  Matthew  Little  (late  of  Singapore),  Julian  A.  H.  Louis,  Robert 
McFarland  (New  South  Wales),  Alex  McGregor,  J.P.  (Cape  Colony],  John 
Mcllwraith  (Victoria),  Kenneth  Mackenzie  (Gold  Coast  Colony],  Farquhar 
Mackinnon  (Rhodesia),  J.  Archibald  McMillan  (Natal),  Randolph  Mainwaring, 
Alexander  Michie  (late  of  China),  Charles  Mitchell  (Trinidad),  John  S.  Mure 
(India),  T.  de  M.  Murray-Prior,  M.L.A.  (Queensland),  Hon.  Frederic  W.  Nash, 
M.L.C.  (Mauritius),  Walter  C.  Nicholls  (New  Zealand),  Augustus  Nicoll,  M.B., 
C.M.  (Jamaica),  C.  Y.  O'Connor,  C.M.G.  (Western  Australia),  P.  HillOsborne, 
J.P.  (New  South  Wales),  J.  C.  Palmer  (Natal),  Wm.  S.  Paul  (Queensland), 
P.  D.  Prankerd  (late  of  South  Australia),  A.  L.  Ralph  (Gold  Coast  Colony), 
James  E.  Rees  (accidentally  killed  on  active  service  in  Rhodesia),  Sir  W.  Conrad 
Reeves  (Chief  Justice  of  Barbados),  Rt.  Hon.  Cecil  J.  Rhodes,  M.L.A.  (Cape 
Colony),  Robert  Ridley  (Natal),  Thomas  F.  Roberts  (late  of  Victoria),  Major 
M.  W.  Robertson,  C.M.G.,  C.M.R.  (Cape  Colony),  Hon.  George  Robinson,  M.C.G. 
(Mauritius),  Frederick  J.  C.  Ross  (Straits  Settlements),  H.  Cameron  Ross 
(late  of  Cape  Colony),  Thomas  Rudd  (late  of  Cape  Colony),  Edward  J.  Russell 
(Gold  Coast  Colony),  Rev.  Richardson  Saunders  (Bahamas),  William  C.  Scholtz, 
M.D.  (Cape  Colony),  Major-General  Sir  Francis  C.  Scott,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 
(Trinidad),  W.  J.  Scott,  M.B.  (Natal),  James  Shand,  Sir  Sidney  Shippard, 
K.C.M.G.  (Councillor),  Johri*Henry  Sillem,  M.  F.  Simon,  C.M.G.,  M.R.C.S.E. 
(Straits  Settlements),  Hon.  'T.  Hawkins  Smith,  M.L.C.  (New  South  Wales), 
J.  Brodie  Spence  (South  Australia),  Howard  Spensley  (late  of  Victoria),  Robert 
Stewart  (late  of  Queensland),  Charles  G.  Stone  (East  Africa);  Sir  Harry 
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L.  Thompson,  K.C.M.G.  (Administrator  of  St.  Lucia),  'Hon.  James  Thomson, 
M.C.P.  (British  Guiana),  J.  Duncan  Thomson  (late  of  Cape  Colony],  J.  D.  W. 
Vaughan  (Fiji),  Hendrik  Vroom,  C.M.G.  (Gold  Goast  Colony),  Charles  M. 
Wakefield  (late  of  New  Zealand),  John  Watts  (late  of  Queensland),  Surgeon- 
Captain  Francis  Wellford,  M.A.,  M.B.  (Straits  Settlements ;  died  of  ivounds 
in  South  Africa),  James  Wigan,  Rev.  Montague  Williams  (Victoria),  Alexander 
J.  Wilson  (Rhodesia),  Hon.  W.  Horatio  Wilson,  C.M.G. ,  M.L.C.  (Corresponding 
Secretary,  Queensland),  William  R.  Wilson  (Victoria) ,  Samuel  Yardley,  C.M.G. 

The  Council  have  arranged  for  a  Memorial  tablet  to  be  placed 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Institute  to  the  honoured  memory  of  the  follow- 
ing Fellows,  sixteen  in  number,  who  laid  down  their  lives  during 
the  South  African  Campaign  of  1899-1902  in  the  cause  of  a  "  United 
Empire  " :— Capt.  The  Earl  of  Ava,  Staff;  Major  T.  E.  Dodd, 
Railway  Pioneer  Corps  ;  G.  J.  Hugman  Eady,  Loch's  Horse ;  Capt. 
W.  C.  C.  Erskine,  Field  Intelligence  Department ;  Capt.  J.  C. 
Knapp,  Imperial  Light  Horse,  Natal ;  Lieut-Col.  D.  Tyrie  Laing, 
Commander- in-Chief 's  Body  Guard ;  W.  H.  Longden,  Imperial 
Light  Horse,  Natal ;  Lieut.  H.  L.  Mourilyan,  Royal  Warwickshire 
Regiment ;  Lieut.  J.  E.  Bees,  Western  Light  Horse,  Rhodesia ; 
Major  M.  W.  Robertson,  C.M.G.,  Cape  Mounted  Rifles ;  Lieut. 
A.  A.  Stanton,  Commander-in-Chief's  Body  Guard;  Major  C.  E. 
Taunton,  Natal  Carbineers;  A.  H.  Thomas,  Ceylon  Mounted 
Infantry ;  Surgeon-Capt.  J.  T.  Toll,  First  South  Australian  Con- 
tingent ;  Surgeon-Capt.  F.  Wellford  (Straits  Settlements),  Imperial 
Yeomanry ;  and  Capt.  F.  S.  Whitaker,  Roberts's  Horse.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  unveil  the  Memorial  at  the  close  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
Fellows. 

Vacancies  on  the  Council  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the 
Marquess  of  Dufferin  and  Ava,  K.P.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  Sir  Sidney 
Shippard,  K.C.M.G.,  and  Sir  Arthur  Hodgson,  K.C.M.G.,  have  been 
filled  up  under  the  provisions  of  Rule  6  by  the  appointment  ad 
interim,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Fellows,  of  Earl  Grey  as  a 
Vice-President  and  the  Hon.  T.  A.  Brassey  and  the  Hon.  John 
Tudhope  as  Councillors.  The  death  of  General  Sir  H.  C.  B.  Dau- 
beney,  G.C.B.,  a  Vice-President,  occurred  so  recently  that  no  steps 
have  yet  been  taken  for  filling  up  the  vacancy.  The  following 
retire  in  conformity  with  Rule  7,  and  are  eligible  for  re-election  :— 
Vice-Presidents  :— The  Duke  of  Argyll,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O. ; 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  G.C.M.G. ;  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. ;  Sir  James  A.  Youl,  K.C.M.G. ;  and  Sir  Frederick  Young, 
K.C.M.G.  Councillors  : — Lieut-General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B. ;  Sir  James  F.  Garrick,  K.C.M.G. ;  Major-General 
Sir  Henry  Green,^K.C.S.L,  C.B. ;  Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie, 
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K.C.M.G.,  C.B. ;  Major-General  C.  W.  Robinson,  C.B. ;  and  Mr. 
F.  H.  Dangar. 

The  Annual  Dinner  took  place  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms  on 
April  30,  under  the  presidency  of  Earl  Grey,  and  was  a  most  suc- 
cessful gathering. 

The  Annual  Conversazione  was  held  at  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  Cromwell  Road,  on  June  20,  by  permission  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  was  attended  by  over  3,000  guests. 

The  following  Papers  have  been  read  and  discussed  since  the 
date  of  the  last  Annual  Report  :— 

Ordinary  Meetings. 

"  British  Columbia  of  To-day."  The  Hon.  J.  H.  Turner, 
Agent-General  for  the  Province. 

"Notes  on  Queensland."  The  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Lamington,  G.C.M.G. 

"  Colonial  Administration."  Sir  Hubert  E.  H.  Jerning- 
ham,  K.C.M.G. 

"  The  Recent  Royal  Tour."  Canon  Dalton,  M.A.,  C.V.O., 
C.M.G. 

"  Our  Future  Colonial  Policy."    Archibald  R.  Colquhoun. 

"  Some  Steps  to  Imperial  Federation."  The  Hon.  T.  A. 
Brassey. 

"British  and  Siamese  Malaya."     Hugh  Clifford,  C.M.G. 

"The  Canadian  West  and  North- West."  W.  Albert 
Hickman,  B.Sc. 

Afternoon  Meetings. 

"  The  Progress  of  Civil  Administration  in  the  Orange 
River  Colony."  H.  A.  Broome. 

"The  Klondike— a  Four  Years'  Retrospect."  F.  C. 
Wade,  K.C. 

"Some  Recollections  of  Tasmania  before  Federation." 
Lady  Hamilton. 

"  The  Forests  of  India  and  their  Management."  J.  S. 
Gamble,  M.A.,  C.I.E.,  F.R.S. 

Enquiries  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  connected  with  the 
Colonies  and  their  resources  have  been  received  and  answered.  The 
Institute  being  increasingly  utilised  as  a  central  place  of  meeting 
for  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  Realm,  every  facility  is  afforded 
for  the  exchange  of  experiences  and  the  dissemination  of  authentic 
and  up-to-date  intelligence  based  on  personal  knowledge. 
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The  progress  of  the  Library  has  been  well  maintained,  the  addi- 
tions numbering  1,745  volumes  ;  2,264  pamphlets  and  parts  ;  39,910 
newspapers  ;  62  maps ;  187  photographs  ;  of  which  by  far  the  larger 
number  were  received  by  donation.  The  numerous  applications  which 
continue  to  be  made  by  authors,  journalists,  students,  and  others 
to  use  the  Library  is  not  only  evidence  of  its  general  usefulness  but 
a  proof  of  the  value  of  the  collection  of  literature  regarding  all  parts 
of  the  Empire  contained  in  it.  The  number  of  books  borrowed 
from  the  Library  has  largely  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year, 
which  is  an  indication  that  this  privilege  is  being  more  appreciated 
by  the  Fellows.  The  various  sections  of  the  Library  have  been 
kept  well  up  to  date,  and  every  endeavour  has  been  made  to  com- 
plete the  collection  of  rare  and  valuable  works  dealing  with  the 
early  history  of  the  British  Colonies,  which,  although  difficult  to 
procure,  have  in  several  instances  been  obtained  by  the  co-operation 
of  Fellows  of  the  Institute  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  In  the 
Parliamentary  Section,  the  official  publications  such  as  Votes  and 
Proceedings,  Blue  Books,  Parliamentary  Debates,  Government 
Gazettes,  Statutes,  &c.,  of  all  the  Colonies  have  been  regtflarly 
received,  and  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Government  of  India  similar 
official  publications  of  the  Presidencies  and  Provinces  of  that  Depen- 
dency are  now  available  for  reference  purposes.  The  Colonial  and 
Indian  Directories,  Handbooks,  Almanacs,  and  the  most  recent 
statistical  tables  continue  to  form  a  special  feature  of  the  Library ; 
and  a  well -selected  collection  of  newspapers  and  magazines  from 
all  parts  of  the  Empire  is  received  and  filed.  The  Map  depart- 
ment has  received  many  important  additions,  and  the  request  con- 
tained in  the  monthly  Journal  of  the  Institute  for  photographs  of 
Colonial  scenery,  &c.,  has  been  favourably  responded  to.  The 
Council  have  to  thank  the  Governments  of  the  various  Colonies 
and  of  India,  Societies  and  Institutions,  Fellows  of  the  Institute, 
and  others  (a  list  of  whom  is  appended),  for  their  co-operation  in 
the  work  of  gathering  together  such  a  representative  collection  of 
literature  regarding  the  rise,  progress,  development,  and  history  of 
the  British  Empire  beyond  the  seas.  On  December  81, 1902,  the 
Library  contained  51,344  volumes  and  pamphlets  (all  relating  to  the 
Colonies  and  India)  and  318  files  of  newspapers. 

The  Council  observe  with  much  satisfaction  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  North-Western  Canada,  and  the  occupation  of  its  vast  and 
fertile  areas  by  industrious  settlers.  The  remarkable  expansion  of 
Canadian  trade  is  particularly  noticeable  in  view  of  the  circumstance 
that  a  preference  of  33J  per  cent,  on  British  taxable  goods  imported 
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into  the  Dominion  was  voluntarily  conceded  by  the  Canadian 
Government  as  a  token  of  goodwill  to  the  Mother  Country. 

The  All-British  Pacific  Cable,  connecting  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  Fiji  with  Great  Britain  via  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  has 
already  been  referred  to  in  previous  reports  as  a  great  Imperial 
enterprise.  Its  successful  completion  now  affords  a  new  and 
important  means  of  communication  that  promises  far-reaching 
consequences,  both  strategically  and  commercially. 

The  Council  have  followed  with  the  warmest  interest  the 
development  of  federal  institutions  in  Australia,  and  feel  assured 
that  the  problems  necessarily  arising  from  time  to  time  out  of  the 
new  Constitution  will  be  successfully  solved  by  mutual  concessions 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  States  and  the  concentrated  efforts  of 
the  Commonwealth  Government.  A  drought  of  exceptional  severity 
inflicted  heavy  losses  on  pastoral  and  agricultural  industries  in 
some  parts  of  that  vast  Island  Continent,  but  it  is  gratifying  to 
learn  that  an  abundant  rainfall  afforded  relief  before  the  year 
closed. 

A  prolonged  and  costly  war  in  South  Africa,  throughout  which 
invaluable  services  were  rendered  by  Colonial  troops,  has  happily 
been  brought  to  a  successful  termination,  British  supremacy 
having  been  fully  maintained.  The  judicious  application  of  British 
rule,  under  the  able  administration  of  Lord  Milner,  is  gradually 
repairing  the  ravages  of  war  and  paving  the  way  for  an  era  of  peace- 
ful progress.  The  Council  regard  with  the  deepest  interest  the  visit 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  South  Africa,  believing 
as  they  do  that  such  a  new  departure  in  Imperial  policy  is  calculated 
materially  to  improve  the  relations  between  the  Mother  Country 
and  her  Daughter  States  and  advance  the  great  cause  of  national 
consolidation. 

It  will  be  within  the  recollection  of  Fellows  of  the  Institute 
that  the  Council  addressed  a  Memorial  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  on  April  15,  1896,  praying  for  the  amendment  of  the 
law  relating  to  the  levying  and  payment  of  Income  Tax,  so  as  to 
exempt  income  received  by  persons  resident  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  all  cases  in  which  it  can  be  shown  that  such 
income  has  already  been  charged  with  Income  Tax  in  that  part 
of  the  Empire,  wherever  it  may  be,  in  which  such  income  is  earned. 
The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  stated  in  reply  that  they  were  unable  to 
accept  the  proposal  on  various  grounds.  The  Council  are  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  double  taxation  of  the  same  income  by 
different  integral  portions  of  the  British  Empire  is  obviously  unfair 
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and  constitutes  a  real  hardship,  amounting  as  it  does  in  cases  that 
have  recently  been  brought  under  their  notice  to  an  aggregate 
charge  of  no  less  than  two  shillings  in  the  pound.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  urge  their  views  on  His  Majesty's  Government  at  every 
suitable  opportunity. 

The  policy  embodied  in  the  Convention  relating  to  sugar, 
signed  at  Brussels  on  March  5,  1902,  having  been  affirmed  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  a  decisive  step  has  been  taken  towards  the 
abolition  of  the  bounty  system,  which  has  for  some  time  past  been 
productive  of  injurious  results  to  our  West  Indian  and  other  sugar- 
producing  Colonies. 

A  disastrous  volcanic  eruption  in  St.  Vincent  occasioned  a  de- 
plorable loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property,  which  evoked  the 
widest  sympathy,  and  many  Fellows  of  the  Institute  contributed  to 
the  Mansion  House  Fund,  which  was  opened  in  London  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufferers. 

The  Council  congratulate  His  Majesty's  Government  on  the 
increasing  frequency  with  which  new  battleships  are  named  after 
British  Colonies,  as  indicating  a  graceful  recognition  of  the  splendid 
services  rendered  by  our  fellow-countrymen  beyond  the  seas  during 
the  late  war,  and  at  the  same  time  awakening  a  more  widespread 
interest  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

The  Council  view  with  much  pleasure  a  highly  gratifying  change 
in  the  public  opinion  of  this  country  which  has  been  apparent  of  recent 
years— the  feeling  of  comparative  indifference  with  which  Colonial 
questions  were  at  one  time  regarded  having  happily  been  supplanted 
by  a  complete  reciprocity  of  sentiment  that  affords  the  best  possible 
guarantee  for  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  the  maintenance  of  which 
on  a  permanent  basis  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  has  consistently 
sought  to  promote  to  the  utmost  of  its  power. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

J.  S.  O'HALLORAN, 

Secretary. 
January  27,  1903. 
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STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS 
FOB  THE  YEAR  ENDING 


KECEIPTS. 

£    s. 

d, 

Bank  Balance  as  per  last  Account  

£-1,399     2  10 

Cash  in  hands  of  Secretary  

23     4     3 

1  4"     7 

i 

7  Life  Subscriptions  of  £20  

140    0    0 

2  Life  Subscriptions  of  £15  to  complete  

no   o   o 

1      „              „                 £13            „           

13     0    0 

74      „              „                 £10  and  under  to  com- 

plete   

729   14     0 

108  Entrance  Fees  of  £3  

324     0     0 

286          „            „        £1.  1*  

310  16     0 

18          „            „       £1.  19s.  to  complete   

35     2     0 

256  Arrears  of  Subscriptions  

275     4     0 

1,338  Subscriptions  of  £2  for  1902  

2,676     0     0 

1,^87                „             £1.  Is.  for  ]C02  

1,456     7     0 

1*               „             £1  or  less  to  complete  

9  13     0 

182  Subscriptions  of  19s.  to  complete    

172   18     0 

65                „              £2  for  1903,  in  advance  ... 

130     0     0 

102                „              £1.  is.  for  1903,  in  advance 

107     2     0 

2                „                      „         1904, 

220 

G  414  13 

o 

Annual  Dinner,  received  in  connection  with  

276     0 

0 

Conversazione,  ditto    

388  17 

(5 

Rent  for  one  year  to  December  25,  1902  (less  Property  Tas)  1,130    0 

0 

Insurance  repaid  

7     7 

0 

Library  Catalogues  (Sale  of)  

12  19 

0 

Proceeds  of  Sale  of  Papers,  &c  

52     4 

1 

Interest  on  Deposit  ,  

33  11 

0 

Journal  

382     6 

0 

£10,100    9     8 
Examined  an  I  found  correct. 


Jamwy  20,  1803. 


H.  F.  BILLINGHURST  }   Hon'  Auditor*. 
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AND  PAYMENTS. 
DECEMBER  31,  1902. 


PAYMENTS. 

£     8.    d. 

Salaries  and  Wages 1,972  19     8 

Proceedings— Printing,  &c 280    9     5 

Journal- 
Printing £383     1  11 

Postage  196  13    4 

579  15     3 

Printing,  ordinary  60     5     7 

Postages,  ordinary  198     0     7 

Geographical  Association ,.«,. 330 

Advertising  Meetings 25     9  10 

Meetings,  Expenses  of  , 189     2    6 

Reporting  Meetings    29     8    0 

Stationery 148  11     2 

Newspapers , 109     3    5 

Library — 

Books  £135  15     1 

Binding,  &c 37     7     7 

173     2     8 

Fuel,  Light,  &c 158     1     3 

Building — Furniture  and  Repairs 162     5     6 

Guests' Dinner  Fund  44     2    0 

Rates  and  Taxes 378  11     5 

Fire  Insurance 26     8    0 

Law  Charges 3210    0 

Telephone 17     0    0 

Illuminations,  H.M.  Coronation    27     1     6 

Annual  Dinner 300     8     0 

Conversazione — 

Refreshments £235  18    0 

Electric  Lighting,  &c 6615     4 

Floral  Decorations    25    0    0 

Music  63     3     6 

Printing  18     7     8 

Fittings,  Furniture,  &c 3417     6 

Attendance,  &c 26     5     2 

460     7     2 

Gratuities J60    0    0 

Miscellaneous  80  15     8 

Subscriptions  paid  in  error  refunded  5  19    0 

Payments  on  Account  of  Mortgage — 

Interest   £393  14    7 

Principal „     1,291  16     7 

1,685  11     2 


7,308  11     9 

Balance  in  hand  as  per  Bank  Book £2,777  18  10 

Cash  in  hands  of  Secretary  1319     1 

-    2,791_17_11 

£lo7lOO     9     8 


M.  F.  OMMANNEY, 

Honorary  Treasurer. 

January  1,  1903. 
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LIST  OF  DONORS  TO  TEE  LIBRARY-1902. 


Abbey  Press 

Aborigines'  Protection  Society 

Adams,  Arthur  H. 

Adams,  Professor  John 

Admiralty,  The 

Affleck  &  Co.,  Messrs.  T.  (Albury, 
New  South  Wales) 

African  Commerce,  Proprietors  of 

African  Lakes  Corporation  Ltd. 
(British  Central  Africa) 

African  Review,  Proprietors  of 

African  Society,  The 

African  Times,  Proprietors  of 

African  World,  Proprietors  of 

Agricultural  Reporter  (Barbados), 
Proprietors  of 

Albertan  (Calgary,  Canada),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Albury  Border  Post,  Proprietors  of 

Allen,  George 

Amalgamated  Press  Ltd. 

American  Colonisation  Society  (Wash- 
ington) 

American  Geographical  Society  (New 
York) 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
(New  York) 

Ancel,  Jacques 

Andree,  A.  W.  (Ceylon) 

Andrews,  Arliss 

Angas,  J.  H.  (South  Australia) 

Anglo-African  Argus,  Proprietors  of 

Anglo- American  Magazine,  Pro- 
prietors of 

Angus  &  Robertson,  Messrs.  (New 
South  Wales) 

Anthropological  Institute 

Anti-Bounty  League 

Antigua  Observer,  Proprietors  of 

Antigua  Standard,  Proprietors  of 

Argosy  (British  Guiana),  Proprietors  of 

Armidale  Express  (N.S.  Wales),  Pro- 
prietors of 


Army  and  Navy,  Proprietors  of 

Arnold,  Edward 

Ashburton  Mail  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Assam,  Chief  Commissioner  of 

Aspe-Fleurimont,  L. 

Aubin,  Eugene 

Auckland  (Star,  Proprietors  of 

Auckland  University  College,  New 
Zealand 

Austin,  Hon.  0.  P.  (WashSngton,U.S.  A.) 

Australasian  (Melbourne),  Proprietors 
of 

Australasian  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science 

Australasian  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  London 

Australasian  Hardware  and  Ma- 
chinery, Proprietors  of 

Australasian  Insurance  and  Banking 
Record,  Proprietors  of 

Australasian  Journal  of  Pharmacy, 
Proprietors  of 

Australasian  Medical  Gazette,  Pro- 
prietors of 

Australian  Book  Co. 

Australian  Field  (Sydney),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Australian  Mail,  Proprietors  of 

Australian  Mining  Standard  (Sydney), 
Proprietors  of 

Australian  Museum  (Sydney),  Trus- 
tees of 

Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society 
(Sydney) 

Australian  Stock  Exchange  Intelli- 
gence, Proprietors  of 

Australian  Tobacco  Journal,  Pro- 
prietors of 

Australian  Trading  World,  Proprietors 
of 

Automobile  Club  Journal,  Proprietors 
of 
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Bahamas,  Government  of  the 

Bailie,  Le  Colonel 

Baker,  Hon.  Sir  Richard  C.,  K.C.M.G. 

(South  Australia) 

Balch,  T.  W.  (Philadelphia,  C.S.A.) 
Balfour,  Grant  (Canada) 
Ballarat  Star,  Proprietors  of 
Balmain  Observer  (N.S.W.),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Balme,  Messrs.  C.,  &  Co. 
Bank  of  Australasia 
Bankers'  Institute  of  Australasia 
Barbados  General  Agricultural  Society 
Barbados  Globe,  Proprietors  of 
Barbados,  Government  of 
Barot,  Dr. 

Barsdorf  &  Co.,  Messrs.  A. 
Bataviaasch  Genootschap  van  Kunsten 

en  Wetenschappen,  Batavia 
Bayly,  B.  A.  (Canada) 
Bayly  &  Co.,  Messrs.  A.  W.  (Louren^o 

Marques) 

Beaufort  Courier  (Cape  Colony),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Bedford,  Bandolph 
Bedford    Enterprise    (Cape  Colony), 

Proprietors  of 
Beira  Post,  Proprietors  of 
Bell,  Messrs.  J.  D.  &  F.  R.  (New  York) 
Bendigo  Advertiser   (Victoria),   Pro- 
prietors of 
Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Bengal,  Secretary  to  Government 

Berbice  Gazette,  Proprietors  of 
Bermuda,  Government  of 

Bermuda  Colonist,  Proprietors  of 

Bijoux,  J.  0.  (Mauritius) 

Bishopsgate  Institute 

Black,  Messrs.  A.  &  C. 

Black,  Dr.  W.  G. 

Black,  Dr.  W.  T. 

Blackie  &  Son,  Messrs. 

Blantyre    Mission    (British     Central 
Africa) 

Bloemfontein    Post    (Orange    River 
Colony),  Proprietors  of 

Board  of  Trade 

Bombay,  Government  of 

Bonnin,  Louis  (Mauritius) 

Bonwick,  James 

Boose,  James  B. 

Borelli,  Georges 

Boston  Public  Library 

Bourassa,  Henri  (Canada) 

Bourinot,     Sir    John    G.,    K.C.M.G. 
(Canada) 

Boyle,  Sir  Cavendish,  K.C.M.G.  (New- 
foundland) 


Bradshaw,  Joseph  (Victoria) 

Brandstetter,  Professor  Dr.  Redward 

Brassey,  Hon.  T.  A. 

Brassey,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  K.C.B. 

Bright,  Charles 

Brisbane  Courier  (Queensland),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Bristol  Public  Libraries 

Britannia,  Proprietors  of 

British  and   South    African    Export 
Gazette,  Proprietors  of 

British      Australasian,      Proprietors 
of 

British  Australasian  Society 

British  Central  Africa,  H.M.  Commis- 
sioner and  Consul-General 

British   Central    Africa,   Postmaster- 
General 

British  Columbia,  Government  of 

British  Columbia,  Agent-General  for 

British     Columbia     Department     of 
Mines 

British  Columbia,  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion 

British  Columbia  Review,  Proprietors 
of 

British  Empire  League 

British  Guiana,  Government  of 

British    Guiana   Chamber    of    Com- 
merce 

British  Guiana  Immigration  Depart- 
ment 

British  Guiana  Institute    of    Mines 
and  Forests 

British  Honduras,  Government  of 

British  Museum,  Trustees  of 

British  New  Guinea,  Lieut.-Governor 
of 

British  North  Borneo,  Governor  of 

British     Refrigeration,      Proprietors 
of 

British  South  Africa  Co. 

British  Trade  Journal,  Proprietors  of 

Bromby,  E.  H.  (Victoria) 

Brown,  Ltd.,  Messrs.  T.  B. 

Browne,  K.  Gr.  Dodswell  (Ceylcn) 

Budget  (New  Plymouth,  New  Zea- 
land), Proprietors  of 

Bulawayo  Chronicle,  Proprietors  of 

Bult,-  C.  M. 

Bureau    of    Statistics,    Washington, 
U.S.A. 

Butcher,  Mrs.  T.  B. 

Campbell,  J.  W.  (Canada) 

Canada,  Government  of 

Canada,  Department  of  Agriculture 

and  Statistics 
Canada,  Department  of  Labour 
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Canada  Department  of  Militia  and 
Defence 

Canada,  Geographic  Board  of 

Canada,  Geological  Survey  of 

Canada,  High  Commissioner  for 

Canada,  Royal  Society  of 

Canadian  Bankers'  Association  (To- 
ronto) 

Canadian  Law  Book  Co.  (Toronto) 

Canadian  Magazine  (Toronto),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Canadian  Mining  Review,  Proprietors 
of 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co. 

Canterbury  Agricultural  and  Pastoral 
Association  (New  Zealand) 

Canterbury  College  (New  Zealand) 

Canterbury  Times  (New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Cantlie,  Dr.  James 

Cape  Argus,  Proprietors  of 

Cape  Church  Monthly,  Proprietors  of 

Cape  Daily  Telegraph,  Proprietors  of 

Cape  Law  Journal,  Editor  of 

Cape  Mercury,  Proprietors  of 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Government  of 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Agent-General  for 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  University 

Cape  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Cape  Town  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Capitalist,  Proprietors  of 

Capricornian  (Queensland),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Carmody,  Prof.  P.  (Trinidad) 

Carswell  Co.,  The  (Canada) 

Cassell  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Castaldi,  E.  (Malta) 

Central  African  Times  (Blantyre, 
B.C.A.),  Proprietors  of 

Central  Good  Hope  Red  Cross  Com- 
mittee (Cape  Town) 

Central  Provinces  of  India,  Govern- 
ment of  the 

Ceylon,  Government  of 

Ceylon,  Government  Record  Keeper 

Ceylon  Independent,  Proprietors  of 

Ceylon,  Medical  College 

Ceylon  Observer,  Proprietors  of 

Ceylon  Review,  Proprietors  of 

Ceylon  Standard,  Proprietors  of 

Ceylon,  Survey  or- General 

Chacalli,  Georges  (Cyprus) 

Chailley-Bert,  J. 

Chambers,  Messrs.  W.  &  R. 

Charlottetown  Herald  (P.E.I.),  Pro- 
prietors of 


Chemist  and  Druggist  of  Australasia, 
Proprietors  of 

Chevalier,  Mrs. 

China  Mail  (Hong  Kong),  Proprietors 
of 

Christchurch    Press   (New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Christian  Herald  Co. 

Church  Missionary  Society 

Church  Review  Newspaper  Co. 

Citizen,  Proprietors  of 

City  of  London  Corporation 

Clarendon  Press 

Clarion  (British  Honduras),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Clark,  Messrs.  T.  &  T. 

Clarke,  J.  S.  (Prince  Edward  Island) 

Clay  &  Son,  Messrs.  C.  J. 

Clougher,  Joseph  P.  (Canada) 

Clougher,  Thomas  R. 

Clowes  &  Sons,  Messrs.  William 

Cold  Storage,  Proprietors  of 

Colliery  Guardian,  Proprietors  of 

Colmer,  J.  G.,  C.M.G. 

Colombo  Museum  Library  (Ceylon) 

Colonial  Bank 

Colonial  College 

Colonial  Consignment  and  Distribut- 
ing Co. 

Colonial  Goldfields  Gazette,  Proprie- 
tors of 

Colonial  Guardian  (British  Honduras), 
Proprietors  of 

Colonial  Office 

Combanaire,  A. 

Comit6  de  1'Afrique  Francaise  (Paris) 

Commerce,  Proprietors  of 

Commercial  (Manitoba),   Proprietors 
of 

Commercial  Intelligence,  Proprietors 
of 

Commonwealth  of  Australia,  Govern- 
ment of  the 

Coolgardie  Miner,  Proprietors  of 

Coorg,  Chief  Commissioner  of 

Copp  Clark  Co.,  The  (Canada) 

Coibet,  F.  H.  M. 

Corbet,  R.  G. 

Corner,  William 

Critchell,  J.  T. 

Crofton  Gazette  (British  Columbia), 
Proprietors  of 

Cundall,  F.  (Jamaica) 

Cyprus,  Government  of 

Daily  British  Whig  (Canada),  Pro 
prietors  of 

Daily    Chronicle    (British    Guiana), 
Proprietors  of 
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Daily  Record  (Queensland),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Daily   Telegraph    (Launceston,  Tas- 
mania), Proprietors  of 

Daily  Telegraph  (Napier,  N.Z.),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Daily    Telegraph   (New   Brunswick), 
Proprietors  of 

Daily  Telegraph    (Quebec),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Dalgety  &  Co.,  Messrs.  (New  South 
Wales) 

D' Almeida,  Prof.  P.  Camena 

Daniels,  Major  Cooke 

Davey,  Flack  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Davis  &  Sons,  Messrs.  P.  (Natal1) 

Debrett's  Coming  Events,  Proprietors 
of 

De  Kolonist,  Proprietors  of 

De  La  Cbaume,  Henri 

De  Montrozier,  R.  Colrat 

Denning.  Margaret  13. 

Denny,  G.  A. 

Dent  &  Co.,  Messrs.  J.  M. 

Derby     Free     Public    Library    and 
Museum 

De  Reinach,  L. 

De  Thierry,  C. 

Deutsche  Kolonialgesellschaft 

Diamond    Fields    Advertiser    (Kim- 
berley),  Proprietors  of 

Direct  West  India  Cable  Co. 

Doberck,  W.  (Hong  Kong) 

Dominica  Guardian,  Proprietors  of 

Dominican,  Proprietors  of 

Dominion  Publishing  Co.  (Canada) 

Downey  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Dreyfus,  C. 

Drummond,  Dr.  W.  H.  (Canada) 

Dugas,  A.  C.  (Canada) 

Dulau  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Dundee  Free  Libraries 

Durban  Corporation 

East  India  Association 

Eastern  Province  Herald  (Port  Eliza- 
beth), Proprietors  of 

Eastwick,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Egerton 

Echo  Publishing  Co.  (Victoria) 

Educational  Supply  Association 

Edwards,  Francis 

Edwards,  Stanley 

Egmont  Star  (New  Zealand),  Proprie- 
tors  of 

Electrical    Investments,    Proprietors 
of 

El  Ingeniero  Espafiol,  Proprietors  of 

Emigrants'  Information  Office 

Empire,  Proprietors  of 


Enterprise,  Proprietors  of 
Evening  Herald  (Newfoundland),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Evening  Post  (New  Zealand),  Proprie- 
tors of 
Evening   Telegram  (Newfoundland), 

Proprietors  of 
Everett,  Messrs.  R.  A. 
Examiner  (Cape  Colony),  Proprietors 

of 

Exchange  and  Mart,  Proprietors  of 
Federal  Union  Committee 
Federalist  (Grenada),  Proprietors  of 
Federated   Malay   States,    Resident- 
General 

Ferguson,  John  (Ceylon) 
Ferguson,  R.  H.  (Ceylon) 
Ferguson,  Messrs.  A.  M.  &  J.  (Ceylon) 
Fiji,  Government  of 
Fiji  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Finance,  Proprietors  of 
Financial  Times,  Ltd.,  The 
Financier  and  Bullionist,  Proprietors 

of 
FitzGribbon,      Miss      Mary       Agnes 

(Canada) 
FitzPatrick,      Hon.      Charles-,     K.C. 

(Canada) 

FitzPatrick,  Sir  J.  Percy  (Transvaal) 
Foreau,  F. 

France,  Ministere  des  Colonies 
Fort  Beaufort  Advocate,   Proprietors 

of 
Fort  St.  George,  India,  Secretary  to 

Government 

Fradelle  &  Young,  Messrs. 
Frowde,  Henry 
Gallois,  Eugene 
Gambia,  Government  of 
Gard,  Anson  A.  (Canada) 
Gay  &  Bird,  Messrs. 
Gazette  Printing  Co.  (Canada) 
Geelong  Advertiser,  Proprietors  of 
Geographical  Association 
Geraldton    Express    (W.    Australia), 

Proprietors  of 
Germany,  Government  of 
Gibraltar,  Government  of 
Gold  Coast  Colony,  Government  of 
Gold    Coast    Aborigines,    Proprietors 

of 

Gold  Coast  Chronicle,  Proprietors  of 
Go'd  Coast  Leader,  Proprietors  of 
Good,  E.  A.  (India) 
Goodliffe,  John 

Gordon,  D.  J.  (South  Australia) 
Gordon  &  Gotch,  Messrs. 
Gosnell,  R.  E.  (British  Columbia) 
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Gould,  Miss  S.  Adelaide 

Gould,  G.  F.  (Canada) 

Gow,  Wilson  &  Stanton,  Messrs. 

Grahamstown  and  Port  Alfred  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce 

Gray,  Alex.  (Natal) 

Green,  Morton  (Natal) 

Greening  &  Co.  Messrs. 

Grenada,  Government  of 

Griffin  &  Co.  Messrs.  Charles 

Grocott's   Mail   (Cape  Colony),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Gueritz,  E.  P.  (British  North  Borneo) 

Gwelo  Times  (Rhodesia),  Proprietors 
of 

Hall,  Rev.  Alfred 

Hamilton      Scientific       Association 
(Canada) 

Harbor  Grace   Standard  (Newfound- 
land), Proprietors  of 

Harford,  Dr.  C.  F. 

Harper  &  Brothers,  Messrs. 

Harrison,  Prof.  J.  B.;  C.M.G.  (British 
Guiana) 

Hart,  J.  H.  (Trinidad) 

Hart-McHarg,  Lieut.  W.  (Canada) 

flathorn,  F.  A.  (Natal) 

Hay,  L.  G. 

Herbert,  Sir  Robert  G.  W.,  G.C.B. 

Hey  wood  &  Son,  Messrs.  Abel 

Hinshelwood,  N.  M.  (Canada) 

His  Majesty's  Government 

Hobart  Mercury,  Proprietors  of 

Hodgins,  Thomas  (Canada) 

Holmes,  John  (New  Zealand) 

Home  and  Colonial  Mail,  Proprietors 
of 

Home  and  Farm  (N.S.W.),  Proprietors 
of 

Hong  Kong,  Government  of 

Hong  Kong  Daily  Press,  Proprietors 
of 

Hong  Kong,  Medical  Department 

Hong  Kong  Telegraph,  Proprietors  of 

Houlston  &  Sons,  Messrs. 

Howell,  H.  Spencer  (Canada) 

Hughes,  George 

Hulot,  Baron  Etienne 

Hurst  &  Blackett,  Messrs. 

Hussey  &  Gillingham,  Messrs.  (South 
Australia) 

Hutcheson,  John  M. 

Hutton,  Major-Gen.  Sir  Edward  T.  H., 

K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
Hyderabad,  Resident  at 

Imperial  Argus,  Proprietors  of 
Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  West  Indies  (Barbados) 


Imperial  Federation  (Defence)  Com- 
mittee 

Imperial  Institute 

Imperial  South  African  Association 

India,  Government  of 

India,  Geological  Survey  of 

India,  Secretary  of  State  for 

Indian  and  Eastern  Engineer,  Pro- 
prietors of 

Indian  Churchman,  Proprietors  of 

Institut  Colonial  International,  Brux- 
elles 

Institute     for     Medical      Research, 
Federated  Malay  States 

Institute  of  Bankers 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 

Intercolonial    Medical    Journal     of 
Australasia,  Proprietors  of 

International  Engineering   Congress 
(Glasgow),  1901 

Invention,  Proprietors  of 

Irish  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Isbister  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Iseghem,  Andre  van 

Jack,  Dr.  R.  Logan 

Jamaica,  Government  of 

Jamaica  Agricultural  Society 

Jamaica  Botanical  Department 

Jamaica  Church  Association  in  Eng- 
land 

Jamaica  Churchman,  Proprietors  of 

Jamaica  Daily  Telegraph,  Proprietors 
of 

Jamaica,  Director  of  Public  Gardens 
and  Plantations 

Jamaica  Gleaner,  Proprietors  of 

Jamaica  Institute 

Jamaica,  Registrar-General 

Jamaica  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Jamaica,  Weather  Office 

Jameson,  Dr.  H.  Lyster 

Jameson,  J.  Walton  (Natal) 

Japan  Society 

Jeffray,  R.  J. 

Jemmett,  F.  G.  (Canada) 

Jolly,  Leslie  (Tasmania) 

Jones  &  Co.,  Messrs.  W.  Alfred 

Jones,  W.  Herbert 

Kalgoorlie  Western  Argus  (Western 
Australia),  Proprietors  of 

Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co., 
Messrs. 

Kettlewell,  Mrs.  J.  W. 

Kew  Royal  Gardens,  Director  of 

Kilburn  Public  Library 

Kimberley  Corporation 

Kimberley  Public  Library 

Kime,  P.  G. 
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King  &  Sons,  Messrs.  P.  S. 

Knowledge,  Proprietors  of 

Koloniaal  Museum  (Haarlem) 

Kolonial-  Wirtschaf  tliches  Komi  tee 
(Berlin) 

Koninklijk  Instituut  ('s  Gravenhage) 

Krugersdorp  Standard;  Proprietors  of 

La  Belgique  Coloniale  (Bruxelles), 
Proprietors  of 

Labuan,  Governor  of 

Lagden,  Sir  Godfrey,  K.C.M.G. 
(Transvaal) 

Lagos,  Government  of 

Lagos  Standard,  Proprietors  of 

Lagos  Weekly  Record,  Proprietors  of 

Land  Roll,  Proprietors  of 

Lane,  John 

Lanitis,  Dr.  N.  C.  (Cyprus) 

Lascroux,  F. 

Launceston  Examiner,  Proprietors  of 

Ledge,  The  (British  Columbia),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Ledger,  Henry 

Lee  &  Co.,  Messrs.  (Bermuda) 

Leeds  Public  Free  Library 

Leeward  Islands,  Government  of 

Lesur,  Dr.  Alfred  (Mauritius) 

Library  Association  of  Australasia 

Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
U.8.A. 

Library  Syndicate  (Cambridge) 

Lingham,  H.  C.  J.  (Victoria) 

Lippincott  Co.,  The  J.  B. 

Little,  A.  J.  (China) 

Liverpool  Geographical  Society 

Liverpool  Incorporated  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine 

London  School  of  Economics  and 
Political  Science 

London  Missionary  Society 

London  Printing  and  Lithographing 
Co.  (Canada) 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Long,  John 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Lovell,  Sir  Francis  H.,  C.M.G. 

Lovell  &  Co.,  Messrs.  John  (Canada) 

Low,  Marston  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Sampson 

Luck,  Mrs. 

Lunn,  Dr.  Henry  S. 

Lyttelton  Times  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Mackay  Standard  (Queensland),  Pro- 
prietors of 

McAlpine  Publishing  Co.  (Nova 
Scotia) 

McGibbon,  R.  D.  (Canada) 


V 


McGill  College  and  University 
(Montreal) 

MacGregor,  Sir  William,  K.C.M.G., 

C.B.,  M.D.  (Lagos)  \ 

McLean,  R.  D.  Douglas  (New  Zealand) 

McMillan,  Robert  (New  South  Wales) 

Macmillan  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Madras  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Madras,  Government  of 

Madras  Mail,  Proprietors  of 

Mager,  Henri 

Maiden,  J.  H.  (New  South  Wales) 

Mair,  Charles  (Canada) 

Maitland  Mercury  (New  South  Wales), 
Proprietors  of 

Malta  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Malta  Chronicle,  Proprietors  of 

Malta,  Government  of 

Manawatu  Evening  Times  (New 
Zealand),  Proprietors  of 

Manchester  Geographical  Society 

Manchester  Public  Free  Libraries 
Committee 

Manitoba,  Government  of 

Manitoba,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture 

Manitoba  Free  Press,  Proprietors  of 

Manitoba  Historical  and  Scientific 
Society 

Marks,  Percy  J.  (New  South  Wales) 

Marlborough  &  Co.,  Messrs.  E. 

Marshall  &  Son,  Messrs.  Horace 

Maryborough  Colonist,  Proprietors  of 

Mathieson  &  Sons,  Messrs.  F.  C. 

Mauritius  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Mauritius,  Government  of 

Melbourne  Age,  Proprietors  of 

Melbourne  Argus,  Proprietors  of 

Melbourne  Leader,  Proprietors  of 

Melbourne  Public  Library,  Museum, 
&c. 

Melbourne  Punch,  Proprietors  of 

Melbourne  University 

Melville  &  Mullen,  Messrs. 

Mercantile  Guardian,  Proprietors  of 

Merchant  and  Shipper,  Proprietors  of 

Merriman-Labor,  A.  B.  C.  (Sierra 
Leone) 

Midland  News  (Cape  Colony),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Might  Directories  Ltd. '(Canada) 

Miles,  Henry  (Canada) 

Mills,  Hon.  David  (Canada) 

Military  Gazette  (Canada),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Mining  Journal,  Proprietors  of 

Mining  Record  (British  Columbia), 
Proprietors  of 
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Miramichi  Natural  History  Associa- 
tion (New  Brunswick) 

Mirror  (Trinidad),  Proprietors  of 

Missouri  Botanical  Garden  (U.S.A.) 

Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow 

Moffat,  A.  G-. 

Molesworth,  Sir  Guildford  L.,  K.C.T.E. 

Monetary  Times  (Canada),  Proprietors 
of 

Montreal  Daily  Star,  Proprietors  of 

Montreal  Pharmaceutical  Register, 
Proprietors  of 

Montreal  Weekly  Herald,  Proprietors 
of 

Montreal  Witness,  Proprietors  of 

Montserrat  Herald,  Proprietors  of 

Moore,  Albert 

Mocrgate  Publishing  Co. 

Moreau,  Henri 

Morgan,  Henry  J.  (Canada) 

Morgan,  S.  Vaughan 

Morning  Herald  (Western  Australia), 
Proprietors  of 

Moss  Side  Public  Library,  Manchester 

Muir  &  Co,  Messrs.  Alex.  (Queens- 
land) 

Mullins  &  Co.,  Messrs.  (Sydney) 

Murray,  John 

Mus-ee  du  Congo  (Bruxelles) 

Mysore,  Resident  in 

Nadaillac,  Le  Marquis  de  (Paris) 

Napier  Chamber  of  Commerce  (New 
Zealand) 

Nash,  Hon.  F.  W.  (Mauritius) 

Nassau  Guardian  (Bahamas),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Natal,  Government  of 

Natal,  Agent-General  for 

Natal,  Commissioner  of  Mines 

Natal  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Mines 

Natal,  General  Manager  of  Rail- 
ways 

Nat  a),  Geological  Survey  of 

Natal  Mercury,  Proprietors  of 

Natal,  Port  Captain 

Natal  Witness,  Proprietors  of 

National  Association  to  Federal ise 
the  Northern  Territory  (South 
Australia) 

National  Geographic  Society  (Wash- 
ington, U.S.A.) 

National  Monthly  of  Canada,  Pro- 
prietors of 

Navy  League 

Nederlandsche  Maatschappij  ter 
bevordering  van  Nijverheid 

Negri  Seinbilan,  British  Resident  at 


Nelson  Evening  Mail  (New  Zealand), 

Proprietors  of 
Nelson  &  Sons,  Messrs.  T. 
Neumann,  J.  0. 
New  Age  Press 

New  Brunswick,  Government  of 
New    Brunswick,     Natural    History 

Society  of 
Newcastle     Morning    Herald    (New 

South  Wales"),  Proprietors  of 
Newfoundland,  Government  of 
Newfoundland,  Geological  Survey  of 
Newnes,  Ltd.,  Messrs.  George 
New  South  Wales,  Government  of 
New  South  Wales  Bookstall  Co. 
New  South  Wales  Engineering  Asso- 
ciation 

New  South  Wales,  Agent-General  for 
New  South  Wales  Chamber  of  Mines 
New  South  Wales,  Department  of 

Mines  and  Agriculture 
New  South  Wales,  Geological  Survey 

of 

New  South  Wales  Institute  of  Bankers 
New  South  Wales  Public  Library 
New  South  Wales  Railway  Commis- 
sioners 

New  South  Wales,  Royal  Society  of 
New    South    Wales   Sheep-breeders' 

Association 

New  Zealand,  Government  of 
New  Zealand,  Agent-General  for 
New  Zealand  Department   of   Agri- 
culture 

New  Zealand  Department  of  Labour 
New  Zealand  Farmer,  Proprietors  of 
New  Zealand  Graphic,  Proprietors  of 
New  Zealand  Herald,  Proprietors  of 
New  Zealand  Illustrated  Magazine  Co. 
New  Zealand  Institute 
New    Zealand  Mining  Journal,   Pro- 
prietors of 

New  Zealand,  Registrar- General  of 
New  Zealand  Trade  Review,  Prcprie- 

tors  of 

New  Zealand  University 
New  Zealand  Wheelman,  Proprietors 

of 

Nichols  &  Co.,  Messrs.  J.  L.  (Canada) 
Nicholson,  Byron  (Canada) 
Norris,  F.  (Rhodesia) 
North  Borneo  Herald,  Proprietors  of 
North  China  Herald  (Shanghai),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Northern  Territory  Times   (S.   Aus- 
tralia), Proprietors  of 
North  Queensland  Herald,  Proprietors 
of 
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North  Queensland  Register,  Proprie- 
tors of 

North-West  Provinces  and  Oudh 
(India),  Government  of 

North-West  Territories  of  Canada. 
Government  of 

North- West  Territories  of  Canada, 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Nova  Scotia,  Government  of 

Nova  Scotian,  Proprietors  of 

Nojce,  Frank 

Oamaru  Mail  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Obalski,  J.  (Canada) 

O'Hagan,  Dr.  Thomas  (Canada) 

O'Halloran.  J.  S.,  C.M.G. 

Ons  Land  (Cape  Town),  Proprietors 
of 

Ontario,  Government  of 

Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture 

Ontario  Department  of  Crown  Lands 

Ontario,  Minister  of  Education 

Orange  Kiver  Colony  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

Orange  River  Colony,  Government 
Secretary  of 

Oriental  University  Institute 

Oronhyatekha,  Dr.  (Canada) 

Orpen,  J.  M.  (Rhodesia) 

Otago  Daily  Times  (New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Otago  Witness,  Proprietors  of 

Ottawa  Daily  Citizen,  Proprietors  of 

Our  Western  Empire,  Proprietors  of 

Pabang,  British  Resident 

Pampalon,  Le  Pere  Pierre 

Parker,  J.  H. 

Pastoralist's  Review  (Melbourne), 
Proprietors  of 

Patea  Harbour  Board  (New  Zealand) 

Pearson,  Ltd.,  Messrs.  C.  Arthur 

Perak,  British  Resident 

Perigoe,  Harvey  (Canada) 

Perth  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Western 
Australia) 

Petitot,  L'Abbe  Emile 

Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum 
(U.S.A.) 

Philip  &  Son,  Messrs.  George 

Pinang  Gazette,  Proprietors  of 

Planters'  &  Commercial  Gazette  (Mau- 
ritius), Proprietors  of 

Planters'  Association  of  Ceylon 
(Kandy) 

Polynesian  Society  (New  Zealand) 

Port  Elizabeth,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce 

Porter,  Peter  A.  (Niagara,  U.S.A.) 

VOL.  "XXXIV. — 8. 


Poverty  Bay  Herald  (New  Zealand) 

Proprietors  of 

Prince  Edward  Island,  Government  of 
Province,  The  (British  Columbia),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Punjab,  Government  of  the 
Putnam's  Sons,  Messrs.  G.  P. 
Quebec,  Government  of 
Queen's  College  and  University,  Kings- 
ton, Canada 

Queensland,  Government  of 
Queensland,  Agent-General  for 
Queensland,  Collector  of  Customs 
Queensland,  Department  of  Mines 
Queensland  Grazier,  Proprietors  of 
Queensland  Geological  Survey  Depart- 
ment 

Queensland  Law  Journal  Ltd. 
Queensland  Mercantile  Gazette,  Pro 

prietors  of 

Queensland  Parliamentary  Library 
Queensland,  Registrar-General  of 
Queensland,  Royal  Society  of 
Queenslander,  Proprietors  of 
Quenedey,  Madam  L. 
Racey,  A.  G.  (Canada) 
Rands,  W.  H.  (Queensland) 
Raoul-Duval,  Roger 
Ray,  Prithwis  Chandra  (India) 
Redruth  School  of  Mines,  Cornwall 
Reid,  Walter  S. 
Religious  Tract  Society 
Review  of  Reviews,  Proprietor  of 
Review  of   Reviews  for   Australasia, 

Proprietors  of 
Rhodesia,  Proprietors  of 
Rhodesia  Advertiser,  Proprietors  of 
Rhodesia  Herald,  Proprietors  of 
Rhodesian  Chamber  of  Mines 
Rhode sian  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Richards,  T.  H.  Hatton  (Cyprus) 
Robertson   &  Co.,  Messrs.  J.  (Edin- 
burgh) 

Rose,  Edward  B. 
Rose,  H. 
Rossland  Miner  (British  Columbia) 

Proprietors  of 
Roth,  H.  Ling 

Roth,  Dr.  Walter  E.  (Queenslard) 
Royal   Agricultural  and  Com  martial 

Society,  British  Guiana 
Royal    Anthropological     Society   'of 

Australasia 
Royal  Asiatic  Society 
Royal      Asiatic      Society     (Ceylon 

Branch) 

Royal      Asiatic      Society      (Strait 
Branch) 
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Koyal  Commission  for  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition 

Koyal  Engineers'  Institute,  Chatham 

Royal  Geographical  Society 

Royal   Geographical  Society  of  Aus- 
tralasia (South  Australian  Branch) 

Royal   Geographical  Society  of  Aus- 
tralasia (Queensland  Branch) 

Koyal  Humane  Society  of  Australasia 

Royal  Institution 
'  Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Society 

Royal  Society 

Royal  Society  of  Literature 

Royal  Statistical  Society 

Royal  United  Service  Institution 

Russell,  H.  C.,  C.M.G.  (N.S.  Wales) 

Sands  &  Co  ,  Messrs. 

Sands  &  McDougall  Ltd.,  Messrs. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Journal, 
Editor  of 

St.  Christopher  Advertiser,   Proprie- 
tors of 

St.    George's    Chronicle    (Grenada), 
Proprietors  of 

St.  Helena  Guardian,  Proprietors  of 

St.  Lucia,  Administrator  of 

St.  Vincent,  Administrator  of 

St.  Vincent  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Sarawak,  Government  of 

Sarrazin,  H. 

Saturday  Night  (Toronto),  Proprietors 
of 

Saunders,  Dr.  J.  H. 

Scarville,  D.  W.  (Antigua) 

Scott,  l'Abb4  H.  A.  (Canada) 

Selangor,  British  Resident  at 

Senior,  Bernard  (Cyprus) 

Sentry  (St.  Vincent),  Proprietors  of 

Seychelles,  Government  of 

Sierra  Leone,  Government  of 

Sierra  Leone  Weekly  News,  Proprie- 
tors of 

Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent, 
&  Co  ,  Messrs. 

Singapore  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Singapore  Free  Press,  Proprietors  of 

Smily,  F.  (Canada) 

Smith,  J.  W.  (Canada) 

Smith,  Samuel,  M.P. 

Smithsonian    Institution    (Washing- 
ton, U.S.A.) 

Societa  Geografica  Maltese 

Societa  Italiana  d'  Esplorazione  Geo- 
grafica e  Commerciale  (Milan) 

Societe  d'Etudes  Coloniales   (Brux- 
elles) 

Societ6      Geographic      Commerciale 
(Paris) 


Society  of  Arts 

Society  of  Comparative  Legislation 

Society  of  Patent  Agents 

Somerset  Budget  (Cape  Colony),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Swan 

South  Africa,  Proprietors  of 

South  African  Illustrated  Magazine, 
Proprietors  of 

South  African  Jewish  Chronicle,  Pro- 
prietors of 

South  African  Law  Journal,  Pro- 
prietors of 

South  African  News  (Cape  Town), 
Proprietors  of 

South  African  Philosophical  Society 

South  African  Review,  Proprietors  of 

South  African  Year  Book,  Proprietors 
of 

South  Australia,  Government  of 

South  Australia,  Agent-General  for 

South  Australia,  Government  Astro- 
nomer 

South  Australia  Railways,  Commis- 
sioner of 

South  Australia,  Royal  Society  of 

South  Australian  Advertiser,  Pro- 
prietors of 

South  Australian  Public  Library, 
Museum,  &c. 

South  Australian  Register,  Proprietors 
of 

South  Australian  School  of  Mines  and 
Industries 

Southern  Nigeria,  Government  of 

Southland  Times  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Squires,  W.  H. 

Stanford,  Edward 

Star  (Johannesburg),  Proprietors  of 

Stead,  W.  T. 

Sterns- Fadelle,  F.  (Dominica) 

Stirling's  and  Glasgow  Public  Library 

Stokes,  C.  E.  (Western  Australia) 

Straits  Settlements,  Government  of 

Straits  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Street  &  Co.,  Messrs.  G. 

Strong,  Dr.  W.  H.  (Rhodesia) 

Sugar  Journal  and  Tropical  Culti- 
vator (Queensland),  Proprietors  of 

Sun  (New  Brunswick),  Proprietors 
of 

Surveyor,  Proprietors  of 

Sydney  Daily  Telegraph,  Proprietors 
of 

Sydney  Mail,  Proprietors  of 

Sydney  Morning  Herald,  Proprietors 
of 
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Sydney  Stock  and   Station  Journal, 

Proprietors  of 

Sydney  Trade  Review,  Proprietors  of 
Sydney  University 
Sylvain,  L.  Philippe  (Canada) 
Symons's    Meteorological    Magazine, 

Editor  of 

Table  Talk  (Melbource),Proprietors  of 
Tarte,  Miss 

Tasmania,  Government  of 
Tasmania,  Agent-General  for 
Tasmania,  General  Manager  of  Rail- 
ways 

Tasmania,  Government  Statistician 
Tasmanian  Mail,  Proprietors  of 
Theal,  Dr.  G.  McCall 
Thomas  &  Co.,  Messrs.  W.  K.  (South 

Australia) 

Timaru  Herald,  Proprietors  of 
Timber  Trades  Journal,  Proprietors  of 
Times  of  Ceylon,  Proprietors  of 
Times  of  Natal,  Proprietors  of 
Toronto  Globe,  Proprietors  of 
Toronto  Public  Library  (Canada) 
Toronto  University  (Canada) 
Torres  Strait  Pilot,  Proprietors  of 
Toynbee,  Captain  Henry 
Trade    Budget    (British    Columbia), 

Proprietors  of 

Tramway  a*:d   Railway  World,  Pro- 
prietors of 

Transvaal  Critic,  Proprietors  of 
Transvaal,  Government  of  the 
Transvaal,  Geological  Survey  of  the 
Trinidad,  Government  of 
Trinidad,  Agricultural  Society 
Trinidad,  Botanical  Department 
Tropical  Agriculturist  (Ceylon),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  The  Com- 
missioner 

Tyneside  Geographical  Society 
Umtata  Herald  (Cape  Colony),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Union  Coloniale  Fransaise  (Paris) 
United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh 

(India),  Government  of 
"  United  Australia  "  Magazine  Co. 
United  Service  Gazette,  Proprietors  of 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture 

United  States,  Department  of  State 
University  of  Oxford  School  of  Geo- 
graphy 

Unwin,  T.  Fisher 
Vacher  &  Sons,  Messrs. 
Vancouver  Board  of  Trade   (British 
Columbia) 


Vaughan,  J.  D.  W.  (Fiji) 

Victoria,  Government  of 

Victoria  Colonist  (British  Columbia), 

Proprietors  of 

Victoria,  Department  of  Agriculture 
Victoria,  Government  Statist 
Victoria  Institute 
Victoria  Medical  Board 
Victoria,      Mining      Representative 

for 

Victoria,  Pharmacy  Board  of 
Victoria    Public     Library,     Western 

Australia 

Victoria,  Royal  Society  of 
Victoria  Times  (British  Columbia), 

Proprietors  of 

Victoria  University  (Canada) 
Voice  (St.  Lucia),  Proprietors  of 
Waghorn,  J.  R.  (Winnipeg) 
Waimate  Times  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Wairoa  Guardian  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Walker,  W.  S. 
Wanganui    Herald    (New   Zealand), 

Proprietors  of 
Ward,  Lock  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
War  Office 
Warren,     Lieut.-Gen.     Sir     Charley, 

G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B. 
Watson  &  Co.,  Messrs.  W. 
Watson,  Thomas  (Canada) 
Way,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Samuel  J.,  Bart. 

(South  Australia) 
Weddel  &  Co.,  Messrs.  W. 
Weed  on,  Warren  (Queensland) 
Weekly   Columbian  (British  Colum- 
bia), Proprietors  of 
Weekly    Courier    (Launceston,   Tas- 
mania), Proprietors  of 
Weekly    News    (British    Columbia), 

Proprietors  of 

Weekly    Official    Intelligence,    Pro- 
prietors of 
Weekly     Record    (Taranaki,    N.Z.), 

Proprietors  of 

Weekly    Recorder    (Barbados),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Wellington     Harbour    Board    (New 

Zealand) 

West  Africa,  Proprietors  of 
West  African  News,  Proprietors  of 
West  Australian,  Proprietors  of 
Western  Australia,  Government  of 
Western     Australia,     Agent-General 

for 

Western    Australia,    Department   of 
Agriculture 
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Western  Australia,  Department  of 
Mines 

Western  Australia,  Engineer-in-Chief 

Western  Australia,  Geological  Survey 

Western  Mail  (Western  Australia), 
Proprietors  of 

Western  Pacific  Herald  (Fiji),  Pro- 
prietors of 

West  India  Committee 

Westminster  Public  Libraries 

Whitaker,  W. 

White,  James  (Canada) 

Wicking,  H. 

Willcocks,  W.,  C.M.G.  (Egypt) 

Wilson  &  Mackinnon,  Messrs.  (Vic- 
toria) 

Windsor  Public  Library  (Canada) 

Winslow,  Francis  E. 


Witherby  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
Woodhouse,  Messrs.  C.  M.  &  C. 
Woodville  Examiner  (New  Zealand), 

Proprietors  of 

Wragge,  Clement  L.  (Queensland) 
Wynberg  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Year   Book   of  Australia  Publishing 

Co. 

Yeoman     (Wanganui,     N.Z.),     Pro- 
prietors of 
Yon,  J.  G  (Canada) 
Youmans,  Miss  Harriet  P.  (Canada) 
Young,  Egerton  R.  (Canada) 
Young,  -  His    Honour     W.     Douglas 

(Turks  and  Caicos  Islands) 
Young,  Sir  Frederick,  K.C.M.G. 
Young,  James  (Canada) 
Zanzibar  Agricultural  Society 


ADDITIONS   TO  THE   LIBRARY   DURING   THE   YEAR   1902. 


Mode  of  Acquisition 

Volumes 

Pamphlets, 
&c. 

Newspapers, 
&c. 

Maps 

Photograph?, 
&c. 

Donations  

1,311 

1,867 

11,402 

62 

135 

Purchase 

434 

397 

28,508 

52 

Total 

1,745 

2,264 

39,910 

62 

187 

The  Council  are  indebted  to  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  the  Union-Castle  Mail  Steamship  Company,  and  the  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Company  for  their  assistance  in  the  distribution  of  the  "  Pro- 
ceedings "  of  the  Institute  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
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NOTICES   OF   NEW   BOOKS   RELATING   TO    THE 
COLONIES   AND    INDIA. 

(By  JAMES  K.  Boos£,  Librarian  R.C.I.) 


Moore,  J.  E.  S.  (F.R.G.S.). — The  Tanganyika  Problem,  an  Account 
of  the  Researches  undertaken  concerning  the  Existence  of  Marine 
Animals  in  Central  Africa.  4to.  Pp.  xxiii.-371.  London : 
Hurst  &  Blackett,  Ltd.  1903.  (Price  25s.) 

The  title  chosen  by  Mr.  Moore  for  his  latest  work  on"  the  lakes  of 
Central  Africa  expresses  the  fact  that  there  is  a  puzzle — a  mystery 
attached  to  Tanganyika,  and  the  elucidation  of  this  mystery  has  formed 
the  single  motive  for  several  independent  lines  of  inquiry  described  in 
the  volume  under  notice.  In  order  that  a  general  appreciation  of  the 
nature  of  the  Tanganyika  problem  may  be  obtained,  Mr.  Moore  has 
prefaced  the  more  detailed  examination  of  the  components  of  the  fauna 
of  the  lake  with  an  account  of  the  different  animals  which  have  hitherto 
been  recorded  in  each  of  the  other  great  African  lakes.  From  the 
characters  of  the  faunas  encountered  in  the  widely-separated  African 
lakes,  it  becomes  clear  that  throughout  a  large  number  of  these  fresh- 
water lakes  the  fauna  is  the  same  in  type,  although  the  number  of  genera 
and  species  composing  that  of  any  lake  in  particular  may  vary  consider- 
ably. Thus,  whilst  it  is  pointed  out  Tanganyika,  like  all  the  other  great 
lakes  of  Central  Africa,  contains  the  ordinary  fresh- water  fauna  of  the 
Continent,  it  is  rendered  peculiar  by  the  additional  possession  of  a 
number  of  forms  which  are  peculiar  to  that  lake.  The  animals  forming 
the  invertebrate  section  of  this  peculiar  group  have  an  obviously  marine 
aspect,  and  form  a  group  of  animals  which,  although  living  in  a  fresh- 
water lake,  have  at  the  same  time  the  characters  of  animals  that  are 
typical  of  the  sea.  The  nature  and  origin  of  the  whole  of  what  Mr. 
Moore  terms  this  halolimnic  group  in  Tanganj'ika  form  the  Tanganyika 
problem  as  it  now  exists.  Mr.  Moore,  after  giving  close  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  studying  it  hi  all  its  branches,  is,  as  he  states,  driven  by  the 
force  of  facts  to  view  the  halolimnic  organisms  of  Tanganyika  as  having 
emanated  from  the  sea ;  or,  to  put  the  matter  another  way,  the  zoological 
characters  of  the  halolimnic  animals  and  the  facts  of  their  distribution 
show  that  the  sea  has  been  connected  with  Tanganyika  in  the  past.  Mr 
Moore  further  upholds  that  there  is  no  geological  evidence  which  mili- 
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tates  against  the  view  that  Tanganyika  may  have  been  connected  with 
the  sea ;  but,  even  if  there  were  such  evidence,  unless  it  was  of  the  most 
positive  and  trenchant  kind,  not  mere  negative  appearances,  he  would 
regard  it  as  being  quite  worthless  in  the  face  of  the  positive  zoological 
facts  of  the  case.  The  work  is  one  of  exceptional  interest  to  the  scien- 
tific world,  as  well  as  the  general  reader,  as  it  is  written  in  a  popular 
style,  and  all  technical  points  rendered  thoroughly  intelligible.  It  is. 
copiously  illustrated,  many  of  the  plates  being  coloured,  and  full  of 
valuable  information  regarding  the  zoology  and  geology  of  the  Great  Lake 
Eegion  of  Central  Africa. 

HazelVs  Annual  for  1903  :  a  Cyclopedic  Record  of  Men  and  Topics 
of  the  Day.  12mo.  Pp.  750.  London:  Hazell,  Watson,  & 
Viney,  Ltd.  (Price  3s.  Qd.) 

The  current  issue  of  this  Annual  has  appeared  somewhat  later  than 
usual,  and  the  Editor  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  delay,  as  he  has  been 
enabled  to  include  a  complete  record  of  the  events  of  the  year  1902.  So- 
thoroughly  up  to  date  is  it,  that  it  contains  the  new  Education  Act  and 
other  matters  considered  and  transacted  during  the  last  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  well  as  the  new  scheme  for  the  entry  and  training  of  naval 
officers,  which  was  issued  as  recently  as  December  25  last.  All  the 
permanent  features  of  the  Annual  have  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  a 
large  amount  of  new  matter  has  been  added.  As  regards  Greater 
Britain,  much  valuable  information  is  supplied,  including  the  official 
text  of  the  resolutions  and  results  of  the  Colonial  Conference,  the 
Sugar  Bounties  Conference,  with  a  full  statement  of  the  terms  of  the 
Convention,  the  terms  of  surrender  accepted  by  the  Boers,  official  figures 
as  to  the  cost  of  the  South  African  War,  the  forces  on  both  sides  engaged 
in  the  War,  including  the  Colonial  Contingents  and  Contributions,  and 
the  text  of  the  subsequent  proposals  of  the  Boer  Generals,  &c.  A  new 
feature  is  an  article  on  the  Newspapers  of  the  World,  a  subject  large 
enough  for  single  treatment,  and  consequently  inadequately  dealt  with  in 
the  necessarily  small  amount  of  space  devoted  to  it.  Nevertheless,  the 
work  is  of  great  value  as  a  general  guide  to  the  affairs  of  our  own  and 
other  countries — a  necessary  handbook  for  those  who  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  all  or  any  of  the  questions  of  the  day. 

The  British  Empire  in  the  first  year  of  the  Twentieth  Century  and 
the  last  of  the  Victorian  Eeign ;  its  Capital  Cities  and  Notable 
Men.  Compiled  by  W.  Eden  Hooper.  2  vols.  4to.  London  : 
fleywood  &  Co.  1903.  (Price  ^10  10s.) 

Considerable  praise  is  due  to  the  printer,  binder,  and  compiler  of  this 
voluminous  work  for  the  share  each  has  taken  in  its  compilation  and 
production.  It  is  primarily  an  album  of  illustrations  from  photographs  of 
the  principal  cities  of  the  British  Empire,  and  of  many  living  men  of 
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note  who  have  taken  part  in  the  government  and  developmen  of  that 
Empire.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  in  the  first  volume  there  are  over  three  hundred  illustrations  01 
almost  every  part  of  the  Empire,  whilst  in  the  second  volume  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  record,  both  by  portraiture  and  biographical  notices,  the 
personality  of  a  large  number  of  notable  men  who  have  served  the 
Empire  in  affairs  of  State,  in  diplomacy;  in  the  various  outlying  portions 
of  the  Empire,  in  the  public  service,  in  commerce,  and  in  letters.  The 
work  attached  to  so  great  an  undertaking  cannot  easily  be  imagined,  more 
especially  in  regard  to  the  question  of  selection,  which  in  all  works  of  a 
similar  kind  bristles  with  difficulties.  In  the  work  under  notice,  however, 
due  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  to  make  the  collection  of  photo- 
graphs of  notable  men  as  representative  as  possible,  and  to  keep  the 
biographical  sketches  free  from  any  unnecessary  details.  Interspersed 
throughout  the  work  are  brief  introductory  details  regarding  the  history 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Colonies,  and  India,  together  with  a  series 
of  comparative  tables  of  the  area,  population,  and  commerce  of  the  Empire 
at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1837  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1900.  No  expense  appears  to  have  been  spared  in  the  production 
of  the  work,  which  so  well  depicts  the  greatness  of  the  Empire  in  a  series 
of  well-finished  and  carefully-selected  photographic  reproductions. 

Portman,  Lionel. — Station  Studies ;  being  the  Jottings  of  an  African 
Official.  12mo.  Pp.  272.  London :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 
1902.  (Price  5s.) 

This  is  a  well -written  and  highly  entertaining  account  of  the  daily  life 
of  an  African  official  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  where,  as  a  rule,  one 
man  is  called  upon  to  do  the  work  ordinarily  assigned  in  more  civilised 
centres  to  four  or  five.  It  is,  however,  different  with  the  African  district 
officer,  who  is  a  sort  of  Jack-of-all-trades,  and  does — as  indeed  he  must 
do — all  that  comes  to  him,  whatever  its  nature,  as  best  he  can.  The 
many  calls  upon  his  time  and  the  various  duties  he  has  to  perform  are 
set  forth  in  a  humorous  manner  by  the  Author,  whose  personal  experiences 
enable  him  to  graphically  describe  the  daily  routine  ;  whilst,  his  connection 
with  the  service  having  ceased,  he  is  able  to  more  freely  criticise 
certain  details  connected  with  it  which  he  would  otherwise  have  been  pre- 
cluded from  doing.  The  whole  administrative  system  is  dealt  with  by 
the  Author,  who  divides  his  work  into  several  interesting  sketches.  Under 
the  heading  of  "  The  Great  War,"  the  Author  deals  with  the  many 
questions  affecting  the  government  of  contiguous  districts,  and  the 
friction  caused  by  official  bodies  coming  in  contact,  but  he  is  careful  to 
point  out  that  this  section  of  his  book  is,  unlike  the  remaining  stories  and 
sketches,  entirely  unfounded  on  fact,  and,  being  conceived  in  a  spirit  of 
extravaganza,  must  not  be  taken  to  represent  an  actual  or  a  possible  state 
of  affairs. 
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Hassall,  Rev.  James  S. — In  Old  Australia  :  Records  and  Reminis- 
cences from  1794.  12mo.  Pp.  xv.-204.  Brisbane :  R.  S. 
Hews  &  Co.  19C2. 

Mr.  Hassall's  personal  reminiscences  of  Australia  date  back  to  the 
early  days  of  New  South  Wales,  and  should  appeal  to  a  large  circle  of 
readers  who  take  an  interest  in  the  history  of  the  settlement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  Not  only  does  he  give  his  own  impressions  of  the 
scenes  and  incidents  of  his  early  childhood  and  the  events  of  interest  that 
have  occurred  in  his  own  time  in  Australia,  but  he  also  relates  various 
occurrences  related  by  his  parents  and  others  touching  the  earliest  times. 
Mr.  Hassall  is  a  grandson,  on  his  mother's  side,  of  the  Eev.  Samuel 
Marsden,  who  landed  in  Sydney  in  the  year  1794,  and  on  his  father's 
side  of  Mr.  Roland  Hassall,  who  sailed  in  the  missionary  ship  Duff  from 
England  to  Tahiti  in  1796,  and  subsequently  settled  in  Australia  at 
Parramatta.  In  his  earlier  days  the  Author  assisted  his  father  on  a 
cattle  station,  and  relates  his  numerous  experiences  whilst  taking  part  in 
the  daily  work  appertaining  thereto.  Subsequently,  however,  he  became 
a  divinity  student  at  a  college  formed  in  Sydney  in  the  year  1845  by 
Bishop  Broughton,  and  was  ordained  in  1848,  and,  after  occupying  the 
position  of  locum  tenens  for  the  incumbent  of  St.  Peter's,  Cook's  River, 
was  transferred  to  Bungonia,  about  twenty  miles  from  Go  alburn,  where 
his  desire  for  bush  work  was  gratified,  his  district  being  about  a  hundred 
miles  in  length  and  fifty  in  breadth.  Mr.  Hassall  relates  many  in- 
teresting anecdotes  regarding  his  residence  and  travels  in  the  district, 
during  which  he  became  acquainted  with  the  leading  agriculturists  and 
residents,  and  took  an  active  interest  in  all  that  concerned  his  parish. 
He  also  held  the  office  of  Gaol  Chaplain  at  Berrima,  and  recounts  many 
strange  experiences  of  his  work  amongst  the  prisoners.  Mr.  Hassall's 
reminiscences  are  full  of  entertaining  matter,  and  give  a  good  idea  of 
the  earlier  life,  employments,  and  adventures  of  those  pioneers  who 
occupied  the  narrow  limits  of  the  first  Australian  settlements. 

Malton,  Rev.  W.  H.  C.  (B.A.).— The  Story  of  the  Diocese  of 
Lebombo.  12mo.  Pp.  100.  London:  Church  Review  News- 
paper Co.  1902. 

The  diocese  of  Lebombo  was  formed  as  recently  as  the  year  1891,  and 
includes  that  portion  of  South-Eastern  Africa  lying  a  little  south  of 
Louren9O  Marques  and  running  north  for  some  450  miles  and  east  to  the 
sea,  by  the  line  of  the  Sabi  River — a  district  about  the  size  of  England 
and  Wales.  The  diocese  was  formed  by  the  foresight  and  energy  of 
Bishop  Wilkinson,  who,  when  Bishop  of  Zululand,  was  struck  with  the 
importance  of  Delagoa  Bay  as  a  future  port  of  Africa.  The  district  is  a 
most  inhospitable  one,  the  country  above  Delagoa  Bay  being  undeveloped, 
and  there  is  no  place  where  Europeans  in  any  number  live.  The  whole 
coast  is  stated  to  be  malarial,  and  internal  communication  is  extremely 
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difficult.  The  foundations  of  the  work  of  the  mission  were  laid  round 
Delagoa  Bay,  and,  in  spite  of  much  discouragement,  its  history  shows 
rapid  and  striking  development,  and  reflects  considerable  credit  upon 
those  who  have  assisted  in  extending  its  usefulness. 

Walker,  William  Sylvester. — ZealandicCs  Guerdon.  12mo.  Pp. 
viii.-329.  London  :  John  Long.  1902. 

Mr.  Walker,  who  is  perhaps  better  known  as  "  Co-ee,"  has  already 
attained  a  high  reputation  as  a  writer  of  stories  delineating  Australian 
life  and  character,  a  subject  that  few  present-day  Authors  are  better 
qualified  to  write  upon,  either  in  works  of  fiction  or  those  of  a  general 
character.  In  his  latest  volume,  however,  he  transfers  his  attention  to 
New  Zealand,  and  proves  himself  equally  at  home  in  dealing  with  the  many 
incidents  connected  with  everyday  life  in  that  country.  A  lively  imagina- 
tion and  a  graphic  pen  have  made  the  story  one  of  powerful  interest,  the 
various  episodes  and  scenes  being  introduced  with  considerable  skill.  It 
is  altogether  a  good  piece  of  work  and  deserves  to  find  many  readers. 

The  South  African  Year  Book,  1902-1903.  8vo.  Pp.  xiii.-1056. 
London  :  64  Finsbury  Pavement.  Cape  Town :  Darter  Bros. 
&  Walton.  (Price  10s.  Qd.) 

The  "  South  African  Year  Book,"  whichhas  recently  made  its  appearance, 
is  a  comprehensive  and  well-compiled  guide  to  what  may  be  termed  New 
South  Africa.  The  information  contained  in  it  is  of  a  most  varied  kind, 
and  should  meet  the  requirements  of  all  who  are,  or  may  become, 
interested  in  the  South  African  Colonies.  Commencing  with  a  historical 
review,  the  Editor  has  embodied  in  it  a  chronological  view  of  the  principal 
events  in  the  history  of  South  Africa,  together  with  the  geographical  and 
topographical  features  of  the  country,  and  an  account  of  the  climate, 
fauna  and  flora,  natives,  agricultural  and  farming  industries,  wool 
industry,  native  labour  supply,  &c.  The  statistical  information  is  brought 
well  up  to  date,  and  has  been  obtained  from  the  most  reliable  sources. 
The  work  is  in  every  way  an  excellent  one,  not  the  least  attractive  part 
of  it  being  the  collection  of  photographic  illustrations  of  the  scenery  of  the 
country. 

Corner,  William. — The  Story  of  the  84th  Company  (Middlesex) 
Imperial  Yeomanry  from  the  point  of  view  of  Private  No.  6243. 
8vo.  Pp.  xix.-540.  London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1902.  (Price 
21s.) 

The  diary  and  notes  upon  which  the  story  of  the  34th  Company  of  the 
Imperial  Yeomanry  is  based  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  work  performed 
by  the  Yeomanry  in  South  Africa  during  the  recent  War.  Mr.  Corner 
certainly  possesses  a  fluent  pen,  as  well  as  good  descriptive  powers.  He 
is,  if  anything,  too  minute  as  regards  the  daily  work  of  the  force  he 
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served  with,  the  result  being  that  a  considerable  amount  of  unnecessary 
detail  is  introduced.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  much  that  is  of  genuine 
interest  for  the  general  reader,  who  is  enabled  to  form  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  hardships  endured  by  this  particular  Company  of  Yeomanry,  which 
operated  mainly  in  the  eastern  portions  of  the  Orange  River  Colony.  It 
remained  on  active  service  from  April  1900  until  June  1901,  and  during 
that  period  it  suffered  casualties  to  the  extent  of  about  50  per  cent,  of  its 
fighting  strength.  Mr.  Corner  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  various 
actions  in  which  the  battalion  of  which  the  34th  Company  formed  part  was 
engaged,  and  he  includes  short  sketches  supplied  by  his  comrades  of  those 
fights  which  he  was  not  personally  present  at.  The  work,  which  is  well 
illustrated,  is  an  interesting  record  of  the  part  taken  by  the  Yeomanry  force 
in  the  South  African  War,  and,  as  such,  will  find  a  fitting  welcome  from 
the  large  number  of  readers  who  were  interested  in  its  formation  and 
subsequent  history  as  a  unit  of  the  large  force  gathered  together  from  all 
parts  of  the  Empire  to  uphold  their  country's  honour  in  the  hour  of  need. 

The  Boers  and  the  War,  from  the  Impartial  Foreigner's  Point  of 
Vieiv.  By  S.  N.  D.  12mo.  Pp.  xx.-120.  London  :  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  &  Co.  1902. 

Of  the  many  books  which  have  appeared  during  the  past  three  years 
bearing  upon  the  war  in  South  Africa,  few  have  possessed  so  much 
importance  or  interest  as  this  little  volume,  which  contains  the  views  of 
various  Swiss  and  other  Continental  writers  upon  the  conduct  of  the  war 
generally  and  the  mode  of  its  prosecution.  It  is  a  powerful  reply  to  the 
many  disgraceful  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  the  British  nation 
by  various  Continental  writers  who  had  certain  ends  to  gain,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  set  in  motion  reports  and  statements  which  were  well  known 
to  possess  no  foundation.  The  subjects  dealt  with  include  the  origin  of  the 
war,  the  conduct  of  our  soldiers,  the  establishment,  under  immense  diffi- 
culties, of  the  concentration  camps,  and  other  questions,  terminating 
with  the  terms  of  surrender.  The  views  expressed  are  those  of  men 
whose  ideas  of  justice  prompted  them  to  view  matters  from  both  sides, 
and  not  to  take  for  granted  any  hearsay  reports  from  interested  and 
inspired  sources. 

The  Mining  Year  Book,  l(The  Busy  Man's  Book  on  Mines,"  1902. 
Edited  by  A.  N.  Jackman.  Introduction  by  J.  W.  Broomhead. 
8vo.  Pp.  lxviii.-1388.  London :  The  Financial  Times,  Ltd. 
(Price  15s.) 

The  information  contained  in  this  useful  annual  is  so  arranged  and 
made  easily  accessible  that  rapidity  of  reference  is  facilitated.  The 
various  companies — mining,  finance,  exploration,  and  others  of  a  kindred 
kind — are  placed  in  alphabetical  order,  irrespective  of  the  location  of  their 
properties  or  their  field  of  operations.  The  details  concerning  each 
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company  are  grouped  under  distinctive  headings,  and  the  statistical 
information  is  so  arranged  as  to  allow  of  ready  comparison.  A  series  or 
sketch-maps  of  the  principal  gold-producing  Colonies  is  embodied,  and 
has  been  specially  designed  to  show  the  goldfields  or  mining  centres. 
A  review  of  the  more  important  developments  in  connection  with  the 
mining  industry  all  over  the  world  is  provided  in  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Broomhead,  entitled  "  The  Year's  Mining."  The  work  appears  to  have 
been  carefully  edited,  and  contains  a  large  amount  of  necessary  informa- 
tion for  investors  in  all  mining  companies. 

Snow,  Alpheus  H. — The  Administration  of  Dependencies:  a  Study 
of  the  Evolution  of  the  Federal  Empire,  with  special  Reference 
to  American  Colonial  Problems.  8vo.  Pp.  vi.-619.  New 
York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1902.  (Price 
15s.) 

Although  written  primarily  as  a  guide  to  the  various  problems  with 
which  the  United  States  have  to  deal  in  connection  with  their  recently 
acquired  Colonial  Empire,  this  work  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
information  regarding  the  general  question  of  the  administration  of 
dependencies  by  the  various  European  colonising  Powers.  Mr.  Snow 
has  extended  his  inquiries  in  many  directions  and  has  drawn  upon  the 
most  reliable  sources  of  information  in  order  to  formulate  his  ideas  and 
arguments.  From  the  British  point  of  view,  his  remarks  upon  the 
administration  of  the  outlying  portions  of  our  own  Empire  from  the  year 
1780,  when  Burke  introduced  a  Bill  into  Parliament  for  reducing  the  expenses 
of  the  Civil  List,  which  provided  for  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  and  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Trade  and 
Plantations,  as  unnecessary  and  useless,  to  the  present  time,  which  may 
be  termed  "  the  period  of  Greater  Britain,"  are  of  considerable  interest. 
Mr.  Snow  sets  forth  very  clearly  the  views  expressed  from  time  to  time  by 
eminent  statesmen  upon  the  great  question  of  Imperial  Federation,  and  is 
of  opinion  that  the  trend  of  the  Conservative  thought  of  England  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years  has  been  toward  the  formation  of  an  Imperial 
Council  in  England  composed  of  experts,  which  shall  be  advisory  to  the 
British  Crown  and  Parliament  when  acting  as  the  representative  of  Great 
Britain  as  the  Imperial  State.  Although  such  a  council  has  been  advo- 
cated, as  well  as  the  conversion  of  Great  Britain  and  the  self-governing 
Colonies  into  a  Federal  State  under  an  elected  representative  Parliament, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  subject  has  been  considered  seriously  by  any 
large  number  of  the  British  people,  or  that  the  trend  of  thought  has  been 
in  one  way  or  the  other.  The  subject  is  one  upon  which  the  British  people 
generally  are  wofully  ignorant,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  works  which  have 
appeared  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Snow  gives  an  excellent  resume  of  the 
administrative  history  of  the  American  Colonies  and  of  the  events  which 
culminated  in  the  establishment  of  the  Union.  His  statements  and 
arguments  are  altogether  free  from  bias,  which  renders  the  work  of  greater 
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value  and  interest  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  many 
intricate  questions  connected  with  the  administration  of  dependencies. 

Records  of  the  Intelligence  Department  of  the  Government  of  the 
North- West  Provinces  of  India  during  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  in- 
cluding Correspondence  with  the  Supreme  Government,  Delhi, 
Cawnpore,  and  ether  Places.  Edited  by  William  Coldstream, 
B.A.,  I.C.S.  2  vols.  Roy.  8vo.  Pp.  559-398.  Edinburgh : 
T.  ft  T.  Clark.  1902.  (Price  36s.) 

The  contents  of  these  two  portly  volumes  comprise  the  records  of  the 
Intelligence  Department  of  the  Government  of  the  North-West  Provinces 
of  India  during  the  mutiny  of  1857,  which  were  preserved  by  and  have 
recently  been  arranged  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  William  Muir, 
who  was  then  in  charge  of  the  Intelligence  Department,  and  subsequently 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North-West  Provinces.  These  records  are  of 
considerable  interest,  as  they  contain  many  details  which  throw  a  light 
upon  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  memorable  siege  of  Agra.  For 
Sir  William  Muir  the  period  was  one  of  considerable  anxiety,  as  he,  his 
"wife  and  five  children  were  for  several  months  shut  up  in  the  Fort.  The 
records  contain,  besides  much  personal  information,  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
insulated  position  at  Agra,  and  the  dangers  to  which  its  inhabitants  were 
exposed.  The  anxious  watching,  the  rapid  organisation  of  a  small  force 
of  militia,  consisting  of  unattached  officers,  civilians,  and  clerks,  the  severe 
lighting  in  defence  of  the  loyal  inhabitants,  the  daily  anxiety  for  the  safety 
of  the  women  and  children,  are  all  subjects  which  are  referred  to  in  these 
pages.  The  correspondence  embodied  consists  of  letters  written  by  lead- 
ing men  in  India  during  the  mutiny,  the  records  kept  by  Sir  William 
Muir  when  in  charge  of  the  Intelligence  Department  at  Agra,  with  many 
interesting  documents  regarding  the  state  of  the  country  generally  during 
the  period  dealt  with.  The  whole  of  the  documents  preserved  by  Sir 
William  Muir  have  been  carefully  arranged  and  edited  by  Mr.  William 
€oldstream,  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  who  has  produced  a  work  which 
is  not  only  of  great  historical  importance,  but  which  contains  a  large 
amount  of  hitherto  unpublished  information  of  a  reliable  and  interesting 
•character. 

South  Africa,  1899-1902  :  Officers  and  Men  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
mentioned  in  Despatches,  also  list  of  Honours  and  Rewards. 
Sm.  4to.  Pp.  130.  London:  "  The  Army  and  Navy  Gazette." 
1902.  (Price  Is.) 

This  is  a  handy  guide  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
who  were  mentioned  in  despatches  during  the  war  in  South  Africa, 
together  with  honours  and  promotions,  &c.,  conferred  up  to  November 
1902.  The  lists  are  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette,  and  are  inserted 
in  the  order  in  which  they  have  from  time  to  time  appeared. 
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Butler,  Alfred  J.  (D.Litt,  F.S.A.).— The  Arab  Conquest  of  Egypt 
and  the  last  Thirty  Years  of  the  'Roman  Dominion.  8vo.  Pp. 
xxxiv.-563.  Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.  London :  Henry 
Frowde.  1902.  (Price  16s.) 

The  Arab  Conquest  of  Egypt  is  a  subject  which  has  received  but  scant 
attention  from  the  historian,  and  has  been  allowed  to  a  great  extent  to 
lapse  into  obscurity.  When  it  has  been  taken  up  and  dealt  with  in  works 
appertaining  to  Egypt  generally,  it  has  invariably  provoked  controversy, 
owing  to  the  labyrinth  of  contradictions  with  which  it  is  surrounded. 
Dr.  Butler  has,  however,  devoted  considerable  thought  and  a  large 
amount  of  research  to  solving  the  problem,  and,  to  use  his  own  words, 
has  attempted  to  bring  together  the  results  of  recent  inquiry,  turning  to- 
use  the  mass  of  fresh  material  now  available  to  test  the  Oriental  authori- 
ties one  against  another,  and  to  set  them  in  comparison  with  other 
groups  of  authorities,  and  so  by  the  light  of  research  and  criticism  to 
place  the  study  of  this  period  on  a  scientific  basis.  In  the  course  of  his 
inquiry  he  has  consulted  all  the  leading  Oriental  authorities,  and  en- 
deavours to  trace  the  main  sources  of  confusion  which  appear  in  them, 
and  to  get  at  the  facts  underlying  the  discrepancies  of  the  records.  The 
work  is  one  of  considerable  interest  to  all  students  of  the  ancient  history 
of  Egypt.  The  fulness  of  the  notes  and  the  copious  appendices  which 
are  contributed  by  the- Author  are  of  much  service,  as  they  enable  the 
reader  to  trace  the  manner  in  which  certain  facts  have  been  misplaced  or 
misunderstood  and  used  in  the  construction  of  what  Dr.  Butler  terms, 
false  history  or  legend. 

Noyce,  Frank  (B.A.). — England,  India,  and  Afghanistan  :  an  Essay 
upon  the  Belations,  past  and  future,  between  Afghanistan  and, 
the  British  Empire  in  India.  12mo.  Pp.  xii.-174.  London  : 
C.  J.  Clay  &  Sons.  1902.  (Price  3s.) 

The  relations  between  Afghanistan  and  the  British  Empire  in  India  is 
a  subject  which  has  unfortunately  for  many  years  past  been  regarded 
purely  as  a  party  question,  and  the  chief  sources  of  information  as  to  the 
history  of  Afghanistan  in  its  relations  to  India  are  therefore  mainly  obtain- 
able from  the  Government  Blue  Books,  which,  however,  contain  a  by  no 
means  complete  record  of  events.  In  the  work  which  has>been  written 
by  Mr.  Noyce,  of  St.  Catherine's  College,  Cambridge,  in  the  competition 
for  the  Le  Bas  prize,  the  reader  will  find  a  very  clear  and  able  essay 
setting  forth  both  sides  of  the  question  and  submitted  in  a  thoroughly 
unbiassed  manner.  The  writer,  after  consulting  the  leading  authorities, 
has  given  his  views  upon  the  main  points  affecting  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  past  and  probable  future  of  Afghanistan  as  an  independent 
State  on  the  borders  of  the  Indian  Empire.  The  position  of  Afghanistan 
with  reference  to  the  Central  Asian  question  is  dealt  with  in  order  to 
show  that,  although  it  is  valueless  intrinsically,  it  is  a  natural  outwork 
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for  the  defence  of  the  Indian  Empire,  the  value  of  which  has  been  fully 
recognised  by  British  statesmen  since  the  commencement  of  their  rule  in 
India.  One  of  the  most  important,  and,  at  the  same  time,  interesting 
chapters  deals  with  the  Governor-Generalship  of  Lord  Lytton,  whose 
policy  towards  Afghanistan  is  described  as  the  weakest  part  of  his  ad- 
ministration. As  regards  the  Russian  advance  in  Asia,  Mr.  Noyce  sub- 
mits a  very  good  case  in  favour  of  Afghanistan  remaining  true  to  its 
agreements  with  the  British  Government  and  of  discarding  any  alliance 
with  Russia  in  its  endeavour  to  approach  the  Indian  frontier.  The 
writer  upholds  that  Great  Britain  stands  in  a  better  position  in  Afghan- 
istan to-day  than  she  has  ever  done,  and  that,  although  the  time  may 
come  when  that  State  may  be  blotted  off  the  map  of  Asia,  it  should  be 
the  aim  of  Great  Britain  to  follow  out  unhesitatingly  the  policy  which  is 
being  so  ably  pursued  at  present,  and  which  is  most  consistent  with 
British  honour  and  with  British  interests — that  of  a  strong,  united,  and 
friendly  Afghanistan. 

Cromb,  James. — The  Highland  Brigade  :  its  Battles  and  its  Heroes. 
12mo.  Pp.  xiv.-413.  Stirling :  Eneas  Mackay.  1902.  (Price 
3s.  Qd.) 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  some  sixteen  years  ago, 
and  the  story  of  the  Highland  regiments  then  ended  with  the  Soudan 
campaign  of  1884.  It  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Jaines  Cromb  to  supple- 
ment his  original  work  by  bringing  it  down  to  the  end  of  the  late  war  in 
South  Africa ;  but  his  lamented  death  two  years  ago  left  undone  what 
would  have  been  to  him  a  labour  of-  love.  With  the  materials  gathered 
together,  however,  the  work  has  been  continued  by  his  son,  Mr.  D.  L. 
Cromb,  who,  in  the  work  under  notice,  has  set  forth  the  deeds  of  the 
Highland  regiments  during  the  past  eighteen  years.  Their  work  in  the 
Soudan  has  been  considerably  supplemented  in  the  present  volume,  and 
the  chapter  dealing  with  Majuba  has  been  rewritten  and  revised  by 
General  Sir  Hector  Macdonald.  Regarding  the  recent  campaign  in 
South  Africa,  the  Author  states  that,  although  it  has  been  almost  impos- 
sible to  secure  accurate  information,  owing  to  the  magnitude  of  the  field 
of  operations,  the  stringency  of  the  Press  censor,  and  other  causes,  the 
history  of  the  Highland  regiments  has  been  compiled  from  the  most 
reliable  sources,  and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  make  it  authoritative. 
Beginning  with  the  year  1854,  the  book  deals  with  the  work  of  the 
Highland  Brigade  in  the  Crimea,  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the  various  Indian 
frontier  wars,  in  Egypt,  and  finally  in  South  Africa,  where  its  splendid 
bearing  and  dauntless  courage  won  the  admiration,  not  only  of  those  in 
supreme  command,  but  of  the  British  people  generally.  Mr.  Cromb  has 
collected  together  a  mass  of  interesting  details  regarding  the  history  and 
traditions  of  the  various  regiments  comprising  the  brigade,  which  set 
forth  the  story  of  Highland  valour  as  exhibited  in  the  battles  of  our  own 
time. 
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Warren,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Charles  (G.C.M.G.,   K.C.B.).— On 

the  Veldt  in  the  Seventies.     8vo.     Pp.  X.-404.     London  :  Isbis- 
ter&Co.     1902.     (Price  16s.) 

Sir  Charles  Warren  has,  in  this  work,  given  us  an  account  of  his  ex- 
periences in  South  Africa  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  he  undertook 
the  duties  of  Special  Commissioner  in  laying  down  the  boundary  line 
between  Griqualand  West  and  the  Orange  Free  State  for  the  British 
Government,  in  conjunction  with  an  expert  from  the  Orange  Free  State. 
The  greater  part  of  the  volume  consists  of  extracts  from  his  journals  and 
letters  to  his  wife  and  children,  from  which  the  reader  is  able  to  obtain 
an  excellent  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  country  at  the  period  referred  to. 
The  Author  describes  the  various  incidents  connected  with  life  on  the 
veldt,  and  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  people,  both  British  and  Boer, 
with  whom  he  came  into  contact  during  his  surveying  expedition.  At  the 
termination  of  his  official  duties,  Sir  Charles  Warren  travelled  through 
the  Transvaal  to  Delagoa  Bay,  shortly  after  the  annexation  of  the  Trans- 
vaal to  the  British  Crown,  and  refers  to  many  of  the  questions  which 
engaged  attention  during  the  short  British  administration,  and  which  are 
worthy  of  some  attention  at  the  present  time.  In  an  interesting  chapter 
upon  the  land  settlement  of  Griqualand  West,  Sir  Charles  Warren  gives 
a  graphic  account  of  his  experience  as  Special  Commissioner  on  the  Land 
Question  to  arbitrate  between  the  farmers — a  position  he  was  well 
qualified  to  occupy,  and  in  which  he  gained,  not  only  the  praise  of  the 
local  authorities,  but  that  of  the  Home  Government,  for.  the  manner  in 
which  he  carried  out  his  difficult  duties.  The  work  contains  numerous 
maps  and  illustrations,  many  of  the  latter  being  reproductions  of  sketches 
made  by  the  Author  during  his  travels  in  South  Africa. 

Bladen,  F.  M.  (F.R.G.S.,  F.R.H.S.).— Historical  Records  of  New 
South  Wales.  Vol.  vii.  Bligh  and  Macquarie,  1809, 1810, 1811. 
8vo.  Pp.  lx.-690.  Sydney :  Government  Printer.  1901. 

The  seventh  volume  of  the  "  Historical  Eecords  "  of  New  South  Wales 
covers  the  administration  of  Lieutenant -Governor  Paterson  and  the  open- 
ing years  of  Governor  Macquarie' s  term  of  office.  The  period  dealt  with — 
viz.  the  years  1809-1811— is  full  of  interesting  details  regarding  the 
troublous  times  in  the  early  history  of  the  Colony.  The  arrest  of 
Governor  Bligh  and  the  subsequent  events  leading  up  to  the  trial  by 
court-martial  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Johnston  occupy  considerable  space ; 
whilst  the  necessity  for  the  introduction  of  judicial  reforms  is  clearly  set 
forth  ;  and  a  very  full  statement  upon  the  subject  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Ellis 
Bent,  who  accompanied  Governor  Macquarie  to  New  South  Wales  as 
judge  advocate,  is  the  clearest  statement  concerning  the  law  courts  under 
the  first  Governor  which  we  possess.  The  work  performed  by  Governor 
Macquarie  is  referred  to  at  considerable  length,  and  the  part  he  played  in 
improving  the  city  of  Sydney  and  pushing  on  various  public  works, 
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including  roads  and  bridges  connecting  the  agricultural  districts  with 
Sydney,  is  set  forth  in  the  records  here  produced.  Mr.  F.  M.  Bladen  has, 
again,  contributed  an  able  introduction  to  the  volume,  in  which  he  sum- 
marises the  various  events  of  the  period  dealt  with,  and  draws  attention 
to  many  of  the  more  important  questions  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Home  and  Colonial  Governments  in  connection  with  the  early  history 
of  New  South  Wales. 

Fanshawe,   H.  C.  (C.S.I.).— Delhi,  Past  and  Present.    8vo.    Pp. 
xxii.-337.     London :  John  Murray.     1902.     (Price  15s,) 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  this  work,  either  as  a  history  ol 
Delhi  or  as  a  guide-book  to  the  many  interesting  sights  contained  in  and 
around  the  city.  It  is  written  by  a  gentleman  who  was  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  and  was  at  one  time  Commissioner 
of  the  Delhi  division,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  many  objects  of 
interest  with  which  the  city  abounds.  The  descriptive  matter,  which 
occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work,  serves  as  a  useful  guide  for 
the  visitor,  and  contains  extracts  from  many  previously  published  guides 
and  handbooks,  combined  with  the  Author's  own  knowledge  of  the  subject 
and  the  place.  The  historical  and  archaeological  information  is  both 
interesting  and  useful.  It  supplies  many  details  regarding  the  objects  of 
archaeological  interest  in  and  around  Delhi,  together  with  a  series  of  notes 
on  the  general  characteristics  of  their  architecture,  which  might  with 
advantage  be  perused  before  the  places  of  interest  at  Delhi  are  actually 
visited.  A  brief  history  of  the  Kings  of  Delhi,  with  reference  to  their 
connection  with  that  place,  forms  an  interesting  chapter ;  whilst  the 
account  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  and  the  siege  and  assault  of 
Delhi,  which  includes  the  narrative  of  Lieut.  Norman  (now  Field-Marshal 
Sir  Henry  Norman)  is  an  attractive  portion  of  the  work.  Mr.  Fanshawe 
has  given  us  a  book  which  should  long  remain  the  standard  one  regarding 
the  interesting  portion  of  India  with  which  it  deals.  The  photographic 
illustrations  are  an  attractive  feature  of  the  work,  as  they  are  not  only 
well  finished  but  numerous  and  well  selected. 
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Government  of  Canada. — Journals  of  the  Senate,  1902. 

Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Becords  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
by  Dr.  G.  McCall  Theal,  Vols.  xiii.-xiv.  1902. 

Government  of  Ceylon. — Proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Council,  1901- 
1902.  Administration  Reports,  1901. 

Government  of  Fiji. — Ordinances,  1901. 

Government  of  the  Gambia. — Ordinances  of  the  Gambia  in  Force,  July  31, 
1900,  with  an  Appendix  containing  Eules  under  Ordinances  ;  Orders  in 
Council,  &c. ;  Orders  of  the  Queen  in  Council;  Letters  Patent  and 
Various  Acts  of  Parliament  in  Force  in  the  Colony,  and  an  Index. 
Prepared  by  A.  D.  Russell,  2  vols.,  1900. 

Government  of  India. — Indian  Army  List,  October  1902.  Annual 
Progress  Report  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  Circle,  United  Provinces 
of  Agra  and  Oudh,  1901-1902.  Annual  Report  of  the  Archaeological 
Survey,  Bengal  Circle,  1901-1902.  Progress  Report  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Survey  of  Western  India,  1901-1902.  Report  on  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Mint  at  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  1901-1902. 

Government  of  Lagos. — Blue  Book,  1901. 

Government  of  Mauritius. — Blue  Book,  1901. 

Government  of  New  Zealand. — Statutes,  1902. 

Government  of  Nova  Scotia.— Journals  and  Proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  1902. 

Government  of  Queensland.— Journals  of  the  Legislative  Council,  1864, 
1865,  1866.  Votes  and  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
1875. 

Government  of  the  Straits  Settlements.— Blue  Book,  1901. 

Government  of  Victoria.— Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  1902. 

The    Administrator,    Seychelles.— Reference    Report   on    the    General 
Survey  Map  of  the  Island  of  Mahe,  by  S.  B.  Hobbs,  1900. 
VOL.  XXXIV. — 8.  s 
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Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales.— Wealth  and  Progress  of  New 
South  Wales,  1900-1901,  by  T.  A.  Coghlan,  1902. 

Agent-General  for  Queensland. — Queensland  Agricultural  Journal,  Vol.  x., 
January  to  June,  1902. 

Chief  Inspector  of  Mines  in  India. — Eeport  for  1901. 

Department  of  Mines,  Western  Australia. — Twentieth  Century  Impres- 
sions of  Western  Australia,  1901. 

Geological  Survey  of  India. — Eecords  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India, 
Vols.  i.-xvi. ;  Vol.  xvii.,  Parts  1,  2,  and  4 ;  Vols.  xviii.-xxiv. ;  Vol.  xxv., 
Parts  1,  3,  and  4  ;  Vols.  xxvi.-xxx.,  1868-1897.  Contents  and  Index 
of  the  First  Twenty  Volumes  of  the  Kecords  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  India,  1868-1887.  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India, 
Vol.  iii.,  Part  2  ;  Vol.  iv. ;  Vol.  v.,  Parts  1  and  2  ;  Vol.  vi.,  Parts  1  and 
3  ;  Vols.  vii.  to  xvii. ;  Vol.  xviii.,  Parts  1  and  3  ;  Vol.  xix. ;  Vol.  xx., 
Part  1 ;  Vol.  xxi.,  Parts  1,  2,  and  4;  Vols.  xxii.-xxxiii. ;  Vol.  xxxiv., 
Part  1,  1868-1901.  Contents  and  Index  of  the  First  Twenty  Volumes 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  1868-1887. 
General  Report  on  the  Work  carried  on  by  the  Geological  Survey  of 
India,  1897-1901.  Palaeontologia  Indica :— (1)  Cretaceous  Fauna  of 
Southern  India,  by  F.  Sloliczka  and  H.  F.  Blanford,  4  vols.,  1861- 
1873.  (2)  Fossil  Flora  of  the  Gondwana  System,  by  O.  Feistmantel, 
T.  Oldham,  and  J.  Morris,  4  vols.,  1863-1886.  (3)  Jurassic  Fauna  of 
Kach,  3  vols.,  1873-1900.  (4)  Indian  Pre-Tertiary  Vertebrata,  Vol.  i., 
1865-1885.  (5)  Indian  Tertiary  and  Post-Tertiary  Vertebrata,  by 
E.  Lydekker  and  E.  B.  Foote,  4  vols.,  1874-1887.  (6)  Tertiary  and 
Upper  Cretaceous  Fauna  of  Western  India,  by  P.  Martin  Duncan  and 
W.  Percy  Sladen,  Vol.  i.,  1871-1885.  (7)  Salt-Eange  Fossils,  by  Dr. 
William  Waagen,  Vol.  i.,  Parts  1-7,  1879-1887  ;  Vol.  ii.,  Part  1,  1895  ; 
Vol.  iv.,  Parts  1  and  2,  1889-1891.  (8)  Himalayan  Fossils,  by  Dr. 
Carl  Diener,  3  vols.,  1895-1899.  (9)  Baluchistan  Fossils,  by  Dr. 
Fritz  Noetling,  Vol.  i.,  1895-1897.  (10)  Cambrian  Fauna  of  the 
Eastern  Salt-Eange,  1899.  (11)  Morphology  of  the  Pelecypoda, 
1899.  (12)  Fauna  of  the  Miocene  Beds  of  Burma,  1901.  Index  to 
the  Genera  and  Species  described  in  the  Palaeontologia  Indica  up  to 
1891,  by  W.  Theobald. 

Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies. — Seedling  and 
other  Canes  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  1901-1902.  Seedling  and  other 
Canes  at  Barbados,  1902. 

Minister  of  Education,  Ontario. — Documentary  History  of  Education  in 
Upper  Canada.  Vol.  ix.,  1850,  1851,  by  Dr.  J.  George  Hodgins, 
1902. 

Registrar-General,  New  Zealand. — New  Zealand  Official  Year  Book, 
1902,  by  E.  J.  von  Dadelszen. 

Registrar-General,  Trinidad. — Annual  Eeport  on  the  Vital  Statistics  for 
1901. 

The  African  Society. — Journal.     October,  1902. 
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Australian  Museum.— Report   of  the   Trustees,    1901,      Report   of  the 

Curator,  1901. 
British  Australasian  Society.— 'Report  of  Deputation  to  the  Hon.  Robert 

Philp  respecting  Queensland,  Pastoral  Tenure,  and  other  information 

in  connection  therewith,  1902. 
Central  Good  Hope  Red  Cross  Committee,  Cape   Town. — Report  of  the 

Good  Hope  Society  for  aid  to  Sick  and  Wounded  in  War.     South 

African  War,  1899-1902. 
Federal    Union  Committee. — Federal   Union   Journal.      Vol.  i.,  No.  1. 

December,  1902. 
Imperial  South  African  Association. — Conference  of  Loyalists  held  at 

the  Paarl  on  August  29  and  30,  1902.     Taxation  and  the  Transvaal,  by 

Sir  J.  Percy  Fitzpatrick  and  others,  1902. 
Institut  Colonial    International,   Bruxelles. — Le    Regime    Minier  aux 

Colonies ;  Documents  officiels  precedes  de  Notices  historiques.     Vol.  i., 

1902. 
Library  Association  of  Australasia. — Transactions  and  Proceedings  of 

the  Third  General  Meeting,  held  at  Melbourne,  April,  1902. 
Neiv  South  Wales  Sheep -breeders'  Association.— Year-Book,  1902. 
Oriental  Institute. — Imperial  and  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review,  January? 

1903. 

Perth  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Western  Australia. — Annual  Report,  1902. 
Planters'  Association  of  Ceylon  (Kandy). — Year  Book,  1901-1902. 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Straits  Branch]. — Journal,  No.  38,  July,  1902. 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew. — List  of  Seeds  of  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  and 

of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  1903. 

Royal  Geographical  Society. — Geographical  Journal,  January,  1903. 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia  (South  Australian  Branch). 

—Proceedings,  1901-2. 
Societe   de    Geographic    Comme.rciale,    Paris.— L'Inde    Franraise    au 

XVIIP  Siecle,  par  Henri  Castonnet  Des  Fosses. 
South   Australian  Zoological   and  Acclimatisation   Societij. — Annual 

Report,  1902. 

Amalgamated  Press,  Ltd.—"  Daily  Mail  "  Year-Book  for  1903. 
M.   Jacque*  Ancel. — La  Formation  de  la  Colonie  du  Congo   Fran^ais, 

1843-1882,  par  le  Donateur,  1902. 
M.    Eugene    Aubin. — Les    Anglais    aux    Indes   et   en   Egypte,   par  le 

Donateur. 
C.  Batuvantudave,  Esq.,  Ceylon. — Catechism  of  Ceylon  History,  by  the 

Donor. 
Hon.  T.  A.  Brassey.— Animal  Report  of  the  South  Australian  Railways 

Commissioner,  1901-2. 
Charles  Bright,  Esq.— Lite  Story  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Tilston  Bright, 

Civil  Engineer,  with  which  is  incorporated  the  Story  of  the  Atlantic 

Cable  and  the  First  Telegraph  to  India  and  the  Colonies,  by  E.  B. 

Bright  and  C.  Bright,  2  vols. 
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British  South  Africa  Co. — British  South  Africa  Co. :  Mining  Law,  Mines 

and  Minerals  Ordinance,  1895,  and  Mines  ,and   Minerals   (Existing 

Eights)  Ordinance,  1895-1898.    Statute  Law  of  Southern  Khodesia 

from  the  issue  of  the  Charter  in  1889  up  to  1901,  4  vols. 
Canadian  Law  Book  Co. — Canadian   Railway  Cases,  by  Angus  Mac- 

murchy  and  Shirley  Denison,  Vol.  i.,  1902. 
George   Chacalli,  Esq.,   Cyprus. — Cyprus  under  British  Rule,  by  the 

Donor,  1902. 
M.  Henri  De  la  Chaume. — Terre-Neuve  et  les  Terre-Neuviennes,  pajr 

le  Donateur,  1886. 
Clarendon  Press. — Arab  Conquest  of  Egypt  and  the  last  Thirty  Years  of 

the  Roman  Dominion,  by  Dr.  Alfred  J.  Butler,  1902. 
Messrs.   C.  J.   Clay  &  Sons.— Short  History  of  the   Expansion  of  the 

British  Empire,  1500-1902,  by  W.  H.  Woodward,  1902, 
Messrs.  Wm.  Clowes  <£  Sons. — "  United  Service  Magazine,"  November 

and  December,  1902. 
M.   F.  J.   Clazel.—Lzs   Coutumes  Indigenes  de  la  Cote  d'lvoire,  par 

F.  J.  Clazel  et  Roger  Villamur,  1902. 
Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  <6  Co. — Veldt  and  Heather :   Memories  of  Home  and 

Sketches  of  Life  from  the  Land  of  Lobengula,  by  May  M.  Dawson,  1902. 
Dr.   W.   H.  Drummond,  Canada. — The   Habitant,   and  other  French - 

Canadian  Poems,  by  the  Donor,  1902.     Johnny  Courteau,  and  other 

Poems,  by  the  Donor,  1901. 
John  Ferguson,  Esq.,  Ceylon. — "  Ceylon  Observer  "  Christmas  Souvenir, 

1902. 
Sir  J.  Percy  Fitzpatricle,  Transvaal. — Through  Mashonaland  with  Pick 

and  Pen,  by  the  Donor,  1892. 
George  E.  Fox,  Esq.,  Cape  Colony. — Three  Photographs  of  the  Fire  at 

East  London. 
M.  Eugene  Gallois.— A  Travers  les  Indes,  par  le  Donateur,  1899.    En 

Birmanie,  par  le  Donateur,  1899. 
Messrs.  Hurst  <£•  Blachett.—The  Tanganyika  Problem  :  an  Account  of  the 

Researches  undertaken  concerning  the  Existence  of  Marine  Animals  in 

Central  Africa,  by  J.  E.  S.  Moore,  1908. 
Le  Baron  Etienne  Hulot. — De  Atlantique   au   Pacifique,  a  travers  le 

Canada  et  le  Nord  des  Etats-Unis,  par  le  Donateur,  1888. 
Messrs.  P.  S.  King  &  Son.— Civilisation  in  Congoland :  a  Story  of  Inter- 
national Wrong-doing,  by  H.  R.  Fox-Bourne,  1903.     "Engineering 

Times,"  January,  1903. 

Dr.  N.  C.  Lanitis,  Cyprus.— The  Cyprus  Question,  by  the  Donor,  1902. 
Messrs,  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. — Station  Studies  ;  being  the  Jottings  of 

an  African  Official,  by  Lionel  Portman,  1902. 
McAlpine    Publishing    Co.,  Nova    Scotia. — McAlpine's    Halifax    City 

Directory,  1902-1903. 
Sir  William  MacGregor,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  M.D.— Lecture  on  Malaria,  by 

the  Donor,  1902.     Malarial  Fever  in  Egypt,  by  the  Donor,  1902. 
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Percy  J.  Marks,  Esq.,  New  South  Wales. — Souvenir  of  the  Inauguration 

of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  1901.     City  of  Sydney :  the  Story  of 

its  Growth  from  its  Foundation  to  the  Present  Day,  by  J.  A.  Barry, 

1902.     Annual  Eeports  of  the  Incorporated   Law  Institute  of  New 

South  Wales,  1900-1902. 
Messrs.  E.  Marlborough  &  Co. — Hindustani  Grammar  Self-taught,  by 

Capt.  C.  A.  Thimm,  1902.     Practical  Hints  for  Travellers  in  the  Near 

East,  by  E.  A.  Keynolds  Ball,  1903. 
James    H.    Martyn,    Esq.,    Ceylon. — Horse-breeding    and    consequent 

Legislation  in  the  Island  of  Delft,  1902. 
M.  Henri  Moreau. — Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Premier  Ministre  du  Canada, 

par  le  Donateur,  1902. 
Henry  J.  Morgan,  Esq.,  Canada. — Address  by  the  Hon.  G.  W.   Koss 

to  the  Electors  in  the  Pending  By-elections,  1902.    Let  down  the 

Nets,  and  other  Verses,  by  Eev.  Dr.  James  Roy. 
Messrs.  Alex.  Muir  &  Co.,  Queensland. — Thomas  Joseph  Byrnes,  I860- 

1898,  Sketches  and  Impressions,  1902. 
Messrs.  T.  Nelson  <t  Sons.— The  World  and  its  People,  a  New  Series  of 

Geography  Headers,  Vol.  i.,  Europe ;  Vol.  ii.,  America,  1902. 
Messrs.  George  Newnes,  Ltd. — Commission  of  H.M.S.  Terrible,  1898- 

1902,  by  George  Crowe,  1903.     Story  of  our  Army,  by  Captain  Owen 

Wheeler,  1902. 

F.  N orris,  Esq.,  Rhodesia. — Ehodesians  at  the  Front,  1902. 
L'Abbe   Em  He  Petitot. — Les    Grands    Esquimaux,    par    le    Donateur, 

1887. 

The  Proprietors.— South  African  Year-book,  1902-1903. 
Madame  L.  Quenedey. — En  Passant :  Le  Nil-Khartoum,  par  le  Donateur, 

1901. 
M.  Roger  Raoul-Duval. — Au  Transvaal  et  dans  le  Sud-Africain  avec 

les  Attaches  Militaires,  par  le  Donateur,  1902. 
Edward  B.  Rose,   Esq. — Truth  about  the  Transvaal,  by    the  Donor, 

1902. 
Prof.  Gold  win  Smith,  Canada. — In  the  Court  of  History  :  an  Apology 

for  Canadians  who  were  opposed  to  the  South  African  War,  by  the 

Donor,  1902. 
Edward  Stanford,  Esq. — Stanford's   Compendium   of  Geography  and 

Travel :  Europe,  Vol.  ii. ;  the  North-West,  by  G.  G.  Chisholm,  1902. 
William  S.  Walker,  Esq.— When  the  Mapoke  Calls,  by  the  Donor,  1898. 

From  the  Land  of  the  Wombat,  by  the  Donor,  1899.    Native  Born, 

by  the  Donor,  1900.    In  the  Blood,  by  the  Donor,  1901.    Virgin  Gold, 

by  the  Donor,  1901. 
Lieut. -General  Sir  Charles  Warren,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.—On  the  Veldt  in 

the  Seventies,  by  the  Donor,  1902. 
Warren   Weedon,   Esq.,    Queensland. — In  Old  Australia:  Records  and 

Beminiscences  from  1794,  by  Rev.  James  S.  Hassall,  1902, 
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DESIDERATA. 

THE  following  Volumes  and  Parts  are  required  in  the  Library  to 
complete  the  various  series.  Donations  will  be  much  appre- 
ciated : — 

Australasia — 

Adelaide  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Reports.     Nos.  1  to  20,  22  to 

25,  and  28  to  30 

Australasian  Medical  Gazette.    Vols.  I.,  II. 
Australasian  Sketcher.     Melbourne.      Nos.  128,  130-132,   134-138,   and 

140  of  1881.    Nos.  154  and  157  of  1881.    The  whole  of  1883.    No.  203 

of  1886 
Australian  Medical  Journal  (Melbourne).    All  issues  previous  to  Vol.  XIV. 

1892 

Burn  (David).     Van  Diemen's  Land  Vindicated.     1840 
Canterbury  (N.Z.)  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Reports.    Nos.  7  to 

10,  and  17,  18,  and  21 

Biggies  (Silvester).     The  Ornithology  of  Australia.    4to.    Brisbane,  1886. 
Dunedin  (N.Z.)  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Reports.     All  previous  to 

1874,  and  1875,  1876,  and  1887 
Ewen  (James).    Geography  of  the   Australian  Colonies.     8vo.     Sydney. 

1854 
Geological  Survey  of  Victoria.    Report  of  Progress.    By  R.  Brough  Smyth. 

No.  1.    4to.     Melbourne. 

Hector  (Sir  James).     Coal  Deposits  of  New  Zealand.     1866 
Hobart  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Reports.     All  previous  to  1886 
Hutton  (Capt.  F.  W.).     On  the  Lower  Waikato  District  (New  Zealand). 

1867 

Hutton  (Capt.  F.  W.).     On  the  Thames  Goldfields  (New  Zealand).     1867 
Illustrated   Journal   of    Australasia.     A   Monthly  Magazine.      Vol.   11. 

Nos.  13,  14,  15,  18 

Kendall  (Henry  Clarence).    Poems  and  Songs.     1862 
Knight  (J.  J.).     In  the  Early  Days.    Birth  and  Growth  of  Brisbane  and 

Environs.     1893 

Krefft  (Gerard).    Fossil  Fauna  of  Australia.     1871 
Melbourne  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Reports.    1853-54, 1859, 1861, 

1863,  1871 
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Australasia—  (cont.) 

My  Note  Book.    2  vols.     4to.    Melbourne.     1857 

New  Zealand.     Progress  Reports  of  Geological  Survey.     With  Maps  and 

Sections.     1866-67,  1868-69,  1870-71 
Sydney  University  Calendar,  1855,  1856,  1857,  1858,  1859,  1864,  1865, 

1867,  1869,  1870,  1871,  1872,  1875,  1876,  1877 
Tasmanian  Journal  of  Natural  Science.     1842,  &c. 
Thoughts  in  the  Bush.    By  Kentish.    Launceston.     1823 
Tompson  (Charles).    Wild  Notes  from  the  Lyre  of  a  Native  Minstrel. 

1826 
Townsville  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Eeports.    1883,  1884,  and 

1885 
Wellington  (N.Z.)  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Eeports.    Nos.  1  to 

14,  and  16  to  24 
Year-Book  of  Australia.    Edited  by  Edward  Greville.    1882 

British  North  America- 
Ashley  (W.  J.).    Nine  Lectures  on  the  Earlier  Constitutional  History  of 

Canada.    1889 
"Bystander."      Monthly    Review    of    Current    Events:     Canadian    and 

General.     Nos.  1  and  2.     January  and  February,  1880 
Dent  (H.).     Story  of  the  Upper  Canadian  Rebellion.    2  vols.     1885 
Descriptions  and  Figures  of  Canadian  Organic  Remains.    Decades  i.,  ii., 

and  iv. 
Dominion  Board  of  Trade,  Proceedings  of.    From  10th  Annual  General 

Meeting  of  1880  to  date 
Estat  present  de  1'eglise  et  la  colonie  franQaise  dans  la  Nouvelle-France. 

1688 

Gunn  (Hon.  D.).     History  of  Manitoba.     1880 
Handbook  of  Toronto,  containing  its  Climate,  Geology,  Natural  History, 

&c.    By  a  Member  of  the  Press.    1858 

Histoire  du  Canada  et  des  Canadiens  sous  la  domination  anglaise 
Lareau  (Etlmond).    Histoire  du  droit  canadien  depuis  les  origines  de  la 

colonie  jusqu'a  nos  jours.     2  vols.     1888 
Le  Moine  (J.  M.).     Picturesque  Quebec.     1882 
Lesperance  (John).     The  Bastonnais.    Tale  of  the  American  Invasion  of 

Canada  in  1775-76.     1877 
Letters  of  "  Nerva."     (Mr.  Justice  Gale) 
Letters  of  "  Veritas."     1815.     (Hon.  John  Richardson) 
Lovell's  History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  other  Parts  of  British 

America.     1876 

McLauchlan  (Alexander).    Poems  (Canadian).     1856 
Sangster   (Charles).     The   St.  Lawrence  and  the   Saguenay  and  other 

Poems.     1856 

Singularitez  de  la  Nouvelle  France 
Statements  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Trade  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada ; 

also  Annual  Report  of  the  Commerce  of  Montreal.     1874  to  date 
Sullivan  (D.  A.  0.).     Government  in  Canada :  the  Principles  and  Institu- 
tions of  our  Federal  and  Provincial  Constitutions.     1887 
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ABBANGEMENTS  FOB  THE    SESSION. 

Ordinary  Meetings  at  the  Whitehall  Booms,   Hotel   Metropole,  at 
8  P.M.  : — 
February  10.     Ben  H.  Morgan,  Esq.,  "  The  Trade  and  Industry  of  South 

Africa  "  (with  lantern  illustrations). 
February  17.      Annual  Meeting  of  Fellows  at  4  P.M. 
March  10.          Senator  Matheson,  "  Australia  and  Naval  Defence." 
May  1.  Annual  Dinner  at  7.30  P.M. 

Other  meetings  will  be  held  on  April  7,  May  12,  and  June  9. 
Occasional  Meetings  will  also  be  held  in  the  Library  of  the  Institute 
at  4.30  P.M.,  when  Papers  occupying  about  half  an  hour  will  be  read ; 
«nd,  in  order  to  avert  undue  expense,  the  reports  published  in  the 
"Journal"  and  "Proceedings"  will  not  exceed  three  pages.  A  notice 
of  the  date  and  subject  of  each  Afternoon  Meeting  will  be  exhibited  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Institute,  and  inserted  in  the  "  Journal "  whenever  prac- 
ticable; but  separate  post-cards  will  not  be  printed  as  in  the  case  of 
Evening  Meetings. 


K~  r-j  ••.-,..: 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  FELLOWS. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  Fellows  will  be  held  in  the  Library  of  the 
Institute  on  Tuesday,  February  17,  at  4  P.M.  precisely,  to  elect  the  Council 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  receive  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Council  and 
Statement  of  Accounts. 


SOUTH  AFBICAN  WAB   MEMOBIAL. 

At  the  close  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  Field-Marshal  Sir  Henry  W. 
Norman,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.I.E.,  will  unveil  a  Memorial  Tablet  in 
memory  of  Fellows  of  the  Institute  who  lost  their  lives  during  the  recent 
war  in  South  Africa. 


lo  lic 


NEWSPAPEBS   FOB   SALE. 


• 


Newspapers  for  sale  at  half  price  including  postage  : — 

United  Kingdom  Abroad 

£      s.      (I.  £      g.    .  d. 

Engineer     .        .    0  15     8    per  annum  .        .     2  15     6  per  annum 
Public  Opinion    .066  „  ..._,;'.   .0     8     8 

Judy    ...     0     6     6          „  .    0     6    0 
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Advertisements. 


THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE, 


QOUTH  COAST,  BULLINGHAM  HOUSE,  WEST  WORTHING.— 

JO  RESIDENT  SCHOOL  FOB  LADIES.  Miss  LEIGHTON  LEIGHTON  will  take 
Entire  Charge  of  Pupils  from  abroad,  to  whom  she  offers  the  advantages  of  London 
Professors,  and  a  thoroughly  comfortable  home  life.  Highest  references. 

T71DEN  COLLEGE,  HILLSIDE,  WARLINGHAM,  SURREY.— 
Pj  FINISHING  SCHOOL  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN.  Well  appointed 
home  ;  large  grounds ;  very  healthy  neighbourhood.  Thorough  teaching ;  excellent 
masters.  Entire  charge  taken  if  desired.  For  Prospectus  and  view  of  house^ 
address  PRINCIPALS. 

pROSS  DEEP,  TWICKENHAM.— Mr.  J.  G.  CHANCELLOR,  M.A., 

^J  First-class  Classical  Tripos,  assisted  by  Fifth  Wrangler,  PREPARES  SIX 
RESIDENT  PUPILS  for  the  Universities,  Army,  &c.  Charming  and  healthy  situa- 
tion on  banks  of  Thames.  Highly  successful  with  backward  pupils. 

/       Under  the  auspices  of      \- ... 
VHis  Majesty's  Government./ 
CONNAVGHT   ROAD,    ALBERT  DOCK,    E. 

In  connection  with  the  Hospitals  of  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society. 
Sessions  commence  October  1,  January  15,  and  May  1. 

The  Laboratories,  Museum,  Library,  <fcc.,  are  open  daily.  Lectures  on  Tropical  Medicine,  Tropical 
Hygiene,  and  Surgery  in  the  Tropics  are  delivered  during  the  Ses»ion,  and  Clinical  Instruction  is  given 
daily  in  the  wards. 

For  Prospectus,  Syllabus,  and  other  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  P.  MICHBLLI,  Esq.,  Seamen's- 
Hospital,  Greenwich,  S.E. 

BRITISH     COLUMBIA. 

On  the  Pacific,  the  Ocean  on  which  the  largest  future  increase  in  the  Commerce  of  the  World  must 
arise.  The  Province  possesses  unlimited  resources  in  Minerals,  Timber,  Fish  and  Agriculture,  not  yet 
developed.  Climate  healthy  and  delightful,  and  scenery  unsurpassed.  Free  Edncation ;  good  laws- 
well  administered.  Abounds  with  Jake?,  rivers,  and  mountain  streams  capable  of  supplying  enormous- 
water  power.  Eminently  suitable  as  a  home  for  Britons.  Full  information  can  be  obtained,  and 
and  Photographs  seen,  at  the  Office  of  the  undersigned, 

J.  H.  TURNER.  Agent-General,  Salisbury  House.  Finsbury  Circus,  LONDON. 

B5g£&«Jl  THE    COLONIAL    BANK. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £2,000,000.    Paid-up,  £600,000.    Reserve  Fund,  £160,000, 
London  Office:  13  BISHOPSGATE  STREET  WITHIN,  E.G. 


Deputy-Chairman— JAMES  FLETCHER. 
Banter*-LLOYDS  BANK  LIMITED. 


Chairman— HARRY  HAN  KEY  DOBREE. 

Secretory-GORDON  WM.  TURNER. 
Branch?!  and  Agencies  :  Antigua,  Barbados,  Berbice,  Demerara,  Dominica,  Grenada  (St.  George's)  and  Agcnry 
at  Grenville,  Jamaica  (Kingston),  and  Agencies  at  Falmouth,  Montego  Bay,  Savanna-la-Mar.  St.  Kitt's,  St.  Lucia, 
St  Vincent  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  Trinidad  (Port  ol  Spain),  and  San  Fernando  (Agency).  New  York  (Agency).. 
41 ' Wall  Street.  Agents  :  Copenhagen— The  Private  Bank;  Paris- Messrs.  Mallet  Freres  &  Co.;  Hamburg- 
Messrs  Schroder  &  Co.  (J.  H.  Schroder  &  Co.,  Nachf-).  The  Bank  issues  Letters  of  Credit,  Drafts  on  Demand; 
and  Telegraphic  Transfers  on  the  Branches.  Receives  for  collection  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  conducts  General 
Banking  Business  connected  with  the  West  Indies. 


FREDK,  G,  BAYLEY, 


coi,o:tTi.A.:r_j 

S4&53  STRAND;  and 

10  LONDON  STREET,   PADDINGTON, 

LONDON. 


FLANNEL  SHIRTS  FOR  TRAVELLING 

with  Collars  Attached,  8/6?  10/6, 13/6. 

BEST  QTTAIJTY. 

Flannel  Shirts  with  Bands,  7/6, 8/6, 10/6, 12/6. 

KNITTED  STOCKINGS,  Plain,  2/6,  8/6  per 
pair ;  Fancy  Check,  4/6, 6/6,  7/6, 10/6 

per  pair. 
STOUT  IRISH  HANDKNITTED  SOCKS. 

I/-,  2/6, 3/6  per  pair. 

UMBRELLAS,     RUGS, 

WATERPROOFS,  &c. 
Price  List  sent  on  application. 
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World   Travel. 

ORGANISED  BY 

HENRY  S.  LUNN,  AI.JX,  B.Ch.,  F.R.Q.S.,  W.  HOLDSWORTH  LUNN, 
and  CONNOR  F.  S.  PEROWNE. 


WINTER  &  SPRING  CRUISES 

On  the  S.Y.  <  ARGONAUT.' 

Tonnage  3,273.     H.P.  4,000.     Electric  Light.     First-class  Cuisine. 


SAILING  AS  FOLLOWS: 


Feb.  27th  to  April  7th. 

From  Marseilles  to  Naples,  Kata- 
kolo  (for  Olympia) ;  Piraeus  (for 
Athens) ;  Beyrout  (for  Damascus) ; 
Haifa  (for  Galilee);  Jaffa  for 
Jerusalem) ;  Alexandria  (for 
Cairo) ;  Malta  ;  Marseilles. 

A  THIRTY-NINE  DAYS1  CRUISE 
FOR  28  GUINEAS  AND  UPWARDS. 

Return  Ticket  London— Marseilles  included. 


April  9th  to  April  28th. 

From  Marseilles  to  Corinth,  Pi- 
raeus (for  Athens) ;  Cape  Colonna 
Marathon;  Molo-(for  Thermopy- 
lae); Isagesi  (for  Tempe) ;  Besika 
Bay  (for  Troy);  Smyrna  (for 
Ephesus) ;  Samos,  Patmos,  Delos, 
Candia  (for  Knossus) ;  Kalamata 
(for  Messenia  and  Ithome) ;  Mar- 
seilles. 

A  NINETEEN  DAYS'  CRUISE 
FOR  25  GUINEAS  AND  UPWARDS. 

Return  Ticket  London— Marseilles  included. 


£10.  10s.,   £11.  11s.,  £13.  13s.,  and  £14.  14s. 
TOURS   TO    ROME. 

Including  Dover,  Calais  or  Boulogne  Return  Ticket  and  7  days' 

accommodation,  optional  extensions  to  Naples,  Florence,  Venice 

and  the  Italian  Lakes. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  FROM  THE  SECRETARY, 

5   ENDSLEIQH    GARDENS,    EUSTON,   LONDON,   N.W, 


Advertisements. 


TAVISTOCK  HOTEL, 

COYENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C 


(Established  nearly  120  years.) 


THE  ONLY  BACHELOR  HOTEL  IN  LONDON. 


CLUB-LIKE    COMFORTS    AND    SERVICE. 


UNIQUE  POSITION  FOR  BUSINESS  CENTRES. 


Within    easy   reach    of    the    principal    Theatres 
and  Music   Halls. 


EXCELLENT  CUISINE.        CHOICE  WINES.       MODERATE  TARIFF. 


Telegrams :  "  TAVISTOCK  HOTEL,  LONDON."    Telephone  No.  2540  Gerrard. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETY, 

LIIMITEID, 

238     HAYMARKET,     LONOON,     S.liiT. 

ESTABLISHED    1866. 

Within  five  minutes'  walk  of  The  Grand,  The  M6trop61e,  The  Victoria,  and  other  principal 
West  End  Hotels. 

LIST   OF   DEPARTMENTS. 

Artists'  Colours  &  Materials. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Brushes  and  Turnery. 

Carpets.       China  and  Glass 

Cigars  and  Tobacco. 

Costumes. 

Drapery  and  Hosiery. 

Dressing  Bags. 

Drugs  and  Perfumery. 

Fancy  Goods. 

Fruit  and  Flowers. 

Games  and  Toys. 

Grocery. 

Guns.    Hats.     Ironmongery. 

Jewellery.    Lamps.    Linens. 

Mantles  and  Furs. 

Millinery  and  Lace. 

Photography  and 

Optical  Goods. 
Saddlery  and  Harness. 
Silver  and  Electro-Plate. 
Stationery  and  Books. 
Wines  and  Spirits. 

And  many  others. 

COMPLIMENTARY  TICKETS, 

enabling  visitors  to  London  from  the 
Colonies  to  deal  at  the  Stores, 
will  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  on 
application. 
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HOTEL  METROPOLE 


LONDON 


Offers  unequalled  accommodation  for  real  comfort  and  luxury  in  every  detail.  Numerous  single  and 
double  Bedrooms,  with  or  without  private  Bathroom,  &c.,  attached,  all  most  comfortably  furnished ;  also 
Suites  of  Private  Apartments,  varying  in  accommodation  from  Bedroom  and  Sitting-room  to  princely 
suites  comprising  Drawing,  Dining,  and  Reception  Rooms,  with  Bedrooms,  Dressing-rooms,  Bath- 
rooms, &c.  The  Restaurant  is  available  for  guests  not  staying  at  the  Hotel.  Table  d'H6te  Breakfast, 
Luncheon,  and  Dinner ;  also  Service  a  la  carte — perfect  cuisin*  and  wines,  moderate  charges. 

New   illustrated   Tariff  sent  on   application. 


LONDON. 


THE    GORDON 

HOTBL  METROPOLE,  AND 

WHITEHALL  ROOMS, 
GRAND  HOTEL,  LONDON. 
HOTEL  VICTORIA,  LONDON. 
GROSVENOR  HOTEL,  LONDON. 
FIRST  AVENUE  HOTEL,  LONDON. 
HOTEL  METROPOLE,  ANm 

CLARENCE  ROOMS,    }  BBIQj  ITON' 
BURLINGTON  HOTEL,  EASTBOURNE. 


HOTELS  ARE: 

ROYAL  PIER  HOTEL,  RYDE,  I.  OP  W. 
OLIFTONVILLE  HOTEL,  MARGATE. 
LORD  WARDEN  HOTEL,  DOVER. 
HOTEL  METROPOLE,  FOLKESTONE. 
GRAND  HOTEL,  BROADSTAIRS. 
HOTEL  METROPOLE,  MONTE  CARLO, 
HOTEL  METROPOLE,  CANNES. 
ROYAL  HOTEL,  DIEPPE. 


Proprietors  s 


GORDON    HOTELS,    Ltd. 
CHARING  CROSS  TURKISH  BATHS, 


NORTHUMBERLAND    AVENUE. 


(NEVILLS.) 


TO       BBS       THE       JFIITEST 


Admission  :  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  3s.  6d. ;  after  7  p.m.,  2s. 

CHIROPODIST   IN   ATTENDANCE,   AND    HAIRDBESSING    BOOMS   ATTACHED. 


SEPARATE  BATHS  FOB  LADIES  OPEN  ALL  DAY. 


ALSO   AT    LONDON    BRIDGE,    BROAD    STREET,  CITY,   etc.  etc. 


To  the  Principal  Courts 

and  Governments, 
Universities  &  Hospitals. 


ROSS,  L 


TfJ      Medals  &  Highest  Awards 

at  all  Great 
International  Exhibitions, 


/Manufacturers  of  Celebrated 

Photographic  Lenses,  Microscopes  &  Objectives, 

Cameras  (Studio  &  Field),  Telescopes, 

Hand  Cameras,  Field  and  Opera  Glasses, 

Optical  Lanterns,  i    Prism  Field  Glasses,  &c. 


SE.ND  FOR  NKW  ILLUSTRATED  LISTS  OF  OPTICAL 
AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS. 


ESTAB,,,UEI,     in  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W., 


1830. 


and  31  COCKSPUR  ST.,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


INSPECTION 
INVITED, 
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THE  UNION  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA,  LTD. 

ESTABLISHED  1837.  INCORPORATED  1880. 

Paid-up  Capital         ...       ............    £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  ......       .  .....       ......       £950,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors          ...       ...    £3,000,000 


Office;  Tl   CORKTmi^Et,  LO^POl*,  E.C. 


LETTERS  of  OREDIT  and  BILLS  are  granted  on  the  Bank's  Branches  throughout  the  Australian 
States  and  New  Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  also  made. 

BILLS  are  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  arc  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

BJLNK      OF       1VIONTRE  AL.      Established  in  1817. 

CAPITAL  PAID  UP,  £2,465,753.    RESERVE  FUXD,  £1,643,835.    UNDIVIDED  PBOFITS,  £89,527. 

Head  Office  and  Board  of  Directors  :  Montreal.  General  Manager :  E.  S.  CLOUSTOX,  Esq.,  Montreal. 

LONDON  OFFICES  :  22  Abchurch  Lane,  E.O. 
Committee:  LORD  STRATHCONA  AND  MOUNT  ROYAL,  G.O.M.G. ;  THOMAS  SKINNER,  Esq. 

Manager :  ALEXANDER  LANG. 

Financial  Agents  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Undertake  Monetary  Business  with  All  Parts  of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  the  United  States,  and 
issue  Sterling  and  Currency  Drafts  and  Cable  Transfers. 

THE    BANK    OF  AUSTRALASIA 

4   THREADNEEDLE   STREET, 


lUwrveFund        ...       .. ...       ...       ~       ...          1035  000  V=*4,235,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  under  the  Charter         ...  1,600,000  j 

Numerous  Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand. 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  and  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  granted.  BILLS  NEGOTIATED  OR  SENT  FOR 
COLLECTION.  TELEGRAPHIC  TRANSFERS  made.  DEPOSITS  received  in  London  at  interest  (or  fixed 
periods  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  at  the  Office.  BANKING  BUSINESS  of  every  description  transacted 
with  the  Colonies.  R.  W.  JEANS.  Manager. 

THE  TRUSTEES  EXECUTORS  AND  SECURITIES  INSURANCE 
CORPORATION,  LIMITED, 

JLCT    -A.S     IBIKlIBOTJTQiRS     .A-IETD     TIRTJSTIEIES* 

SAFES    AND    STRONG    ROOMS    TO    BE    LET. 

Head  Office :  WINCHESTER  HOUSE,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 
THE  LAW  GUARANTEE  AND  TRUST  SOCIETY.  LIMITED. 

ARK  ACTING  AS 

EXECUTORS     &     TRXJSTEES 

la  a  large  number  of  cases,  and  are  prepared  to  be  appointed  in  these  capacities,  either  solely  or  jointly 

with  private  individuals.    Established  1888. 
Fully-Subscribed  Capital,  £2,000,000.    Paid-up  Capital,  £200,000.    Reserve  Fund,  £180,000. 

Send  for  Prospectus,  setting  out  the  advantages  of  a  public  Trustee  and  containing  full  information,  to  the 

Head   Office:   49    CHANCERY    LANE,    LONDON,    W.C. 

THE  LONDON  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED, 

2  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.G. 


Subscribed  Capital        £1,645,020 

Paid  Up       915,915 

Uncalled,  including  Reserve  Liabilities     729,105 


REMITTANCES  made  by  CABLE  to  Australia. 

DRAFTS,  LETTERS  OP  OREDIT,  and  CIRCULAR  NOTES  issued  upon  Branches  and  Agents. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  on  Australia  negotiated  or  tent  for  Collection. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  for  periods  and  at  rates  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

F.  J.  CURTIS,  Secretary. 
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ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

Head  Office :  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.G. 

ESTABLISHED    1824. 

Capital,  5|.  Millions  Sterling.     Invested  Funds,  1Q  Millions  Sterling. 

Directors. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O.,  Chairman. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  BARNETT,  ESQ. 
RIGHT  HON.  LORD  BATTERSEA. 
Pi  CAVENDISH  BENTINCK,  ESQ. 
FRANCIS  AUGUSTUS  BEVAN,  ESQ. 
PERCIVAL  BOSANQUET.  ESQ. 
Hon.  KENELM  P.  BOUVERIE. 
THOMAS  HENRY  BURROUGHES,  ESQ. 
FRANCIS  WILLIAM  BUXTON,  ESQ. 
JOHN  CATOR,  ESQ. 

VICTOR  C.  W.  CAVENDISH,  ESQ.,  M.P. 
COL.  THE  HON.  EVERARD  C.  DIGBY. 
MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  ARTHUR  ELLIS,  G.O.V.O. 


C.S.I. 


JAMES  FLETCHER,  ESQ. 

JOHN  HAMPTON  HALE,  ESQ. 

ALEX.  LAWRIE,  ESQ. 

FRANCIS  ALFRED  LUCAS,  ESQ.,  M.P. 

EDWARD  HARBORD  LUSHINGTON.  ESQ. 

HON.  HENRY  BERKELEY  PORTMAN. 

HON.  LIONEL  WALTER  ROTHSCHILD,  M.P. 

HUGH  COLIN  SMITH,  ESQ. 

RIGHT  HON.  LORD  STALBRIDGE. 

LIKUT..OOLONEL  F.  ANDERSON  STEBBING. 

RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  VERULAM. 

SIR  CHARLES  RIVERS  WILSON,  G.OM.tt.,C.B. 


FIRE  INSURANCES  granted  at  current  rates  of   premium,  and  Leasehold  and 
Capital  Redemption  Policies  issued. 

LIFE    DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate  Rates  of  Premium.  I  Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable, 

Large  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses.  |  Special  Policies  to  cover  Death  Duties. 

Liberal  Commissions  to  Solicitors,  Agents,  and  Brokers  for  the  Introduction  of 
business. 

Prospectus,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Accounts  may  be  had  on 
application  to — 

ROBERT   LEWIS,  General  Manager. 

IMPORTANT. 
Published  under  the  Auspices  of  the  Navy  League. 


THE  NAVY  LEAGUE  MAP  OF 
THE  WORLD. 

Illustrating  British  Naval  History  and  dedicated  to  the  Children 
of  the  British  Empire. 


The  Publishers  are  pleased  to  announce  the  issue  of  the  Second  Edition  of  this  important  Map.    It  is 

much  improved  in  many  wayp ,  especially  in  the  matter  of  colouring.    The  size,  72  by  63  inches,  gives 

ample  scope  for  the  work  to  be  boldly  treated,  so  as  to  be  effective  even  in  a  very  large  room. 

The  Map  shows  distinctly:  The   British   Empire   boldly  Coloured   in  Red; 

Naval  Stations  Named  and  Outlined  in  Red;  Wealth  and  Social  Condition 

of  the  British  Empire,  &c.  &c. 

PRICES'.  On  Cloth,  Stained  Rollers  ard  Varnished,  £1.  1*. ;  on  Cloth,  Mahogany  Rollers  and  Bound 

with  Silk  up  the  Sides,  £1.11*.  6rf. ;  on  Cloth,  folded  up  in  Four  Divisions,  and  in  Titled  Box  Case, 

£1. 11*.  6d. ;  on  Spring  Roller  (no  case),  £5  ;  on  Spring  Roller,  with  Mahogany  or  Oak  Case,  £10. 10*. 

COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  OF  MAPS,  ATLASES,  GLOBES,  &c.,  POST-FREE 
ON  APPLICATION. 


W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON,  LIMITED, 

Edina  Works,  Ea&ter  Road,  and  20  South  Saint  Andrew  Street,  Edinburgh, 
7  Paternoster  Square,  London,  B.C. 
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BURBERRY?  GABARDINE 


PROOF 

without 

HEAT. 


WARM 

without 

WEIGHT. 


In  every  quarter  of  the  Globe  ia  pro- 
claimed to  be  the  most  THORNPROOF, 
WEATHER-PROOF,  STRONGEST, 
COOLEST  material  in  THE  WORLD, 
with  NATURAL  WARMTH.  Is  as 
VENTILATING  to  the  exhalations  of  the 
body  as  ordinary  WOOLLENS,  and  main  - 
tains  an  even  and  NORMAL  TEM- 
PERATURE. The  PROOFING  is  not 
affected  by  heat  or  cold,  and  lasts  as  long 
as  the  cloth. 

"  I  have  been  well  satisfied  with  the  coat, 
and  have  worn  it  in  jungle  through  the 
heaviest  downpours  (and  I  can  tell  you  it 
does  rain  here)  without  getting  wet  under- 
neath either  by  rain  or  perspiration." 
C.  F.  S.  BAKER, 

Man  Kulam, 
17/12/01.  Ceylon. 

"The  SLIP-ON  I  had  from  you  last 
year  has  proved  the  most  reliable  and 
serviceable  garment  for  all  kinds  of  sport 
I  have  ever  come  across." 

11/2/02 S.  B. 

30  &  31  HAYMARKET. 
LONDON, 

And   BASINGSTOKE. 


Ohlentlorff's 

DISSOLVED  PERUVIAN  GUANO, 

A™  Special  Manures 

SUGAR  CANE, 

TOBACCO, 

COFFEE, 


FOE 


COCOA, 

AND    ALL    OTHER    COLONIAL    CROPS. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  (various  grades)  suitable  for  export. 
SULPHATE   OF   AMMONIA, 

and  all  other  Fertilizers  of  approved  quality. 

Apply  to  our  Agents  in  the  Colonies,  or  to 

THE  ANGLO-CONTINENTAL  (0™?RFF,)  GDANO  WORKS. 

London  Agency:  15  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON. 

Importers    of   Peruvian    Guano. 


Advertisements. 
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f~^:. 

India  Rubber, 
Qutta  Percha, 
and  Telegraph 
Works  Co.,  Ltd  DYNAMOS, 

MOTORS, 


Electrical  Engineers. 

"»-^  CANNON  ST., 
LONDON,  E.C. 


*s 


TKHorfes : 

SILVERTOWN,  LONDON,  E.,  and 
PERSAN  (Seine-et-Oise),   FRANCE. 


^foreign  JBrancbes : 


CABLES. 


V 


MELBOURNE— 274  Flinders  Street.  SYDNEY-  279  George  Street. 

PERTH   (W.A.)— 131  Queen's  Buildings,  BRISBANE— Edward  Street. 

William  Street.  BUENOS  A.YRES— Calle  Reconquista 

CALCUTTA— 1-1  Pairlie  Place.  140  &  142. 

CHRISTCHURCH  (NEW  ZEAL  AND; -234  Cashel  Street. 

SOUTH   AFRICA— 213  West  Street,  Durban.  NATAL ;    Willoughby  Buildings.  Bulawavo, 

M  ATA  BELE  LAND. 


J 


ROBEY  &  CO. 

(LIMITED), 
LINCOLN,  ENGLAND. 


PORTABLE    ENGINE. 


HORIZONTAL   ENGINE. 


OPEN-FRONT  HIGH-SPEED 
COUPLED  HORIZONTAL  WINDING  ENGINE.          VERTICAL  ENGINE. 


CAS  AND  OIL  ENGINE. 


STEAM.  GAS,  &  OIL  ENGINES. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  post-free. 

LONDON    OFFICE: 

79  QUEEN  VICTORIA  ST.,  E.G. 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  all  parts  of        "  ROBEY  "   UNDERTYPE 
the  World.  ENGINE. 
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Grown   successfully 
IN  ALL  THE  BRITISH  COLONIES. 


Carters   IDs,  6d.  Export  Collection   of  Tested 
Vegetable  Seeds  contains  : 


3  packets  Peas. 

1  packet  Runner  Beans. 

1       French  Beans. 

1       Beet. 

1       Kale. 

1  Brussels  Sprouts. 

2  packets  Cabbage. 
1  packet  Savoy. 

1  Capsicum. 

1  Carrot. 


packet  Cauliflower. 
Celery. 
Cress. 
Cucumber. 
Egg  Plant. 
Herbs  (Mixed). 
Kohl  Rabi. 
Leek. 
2  packets  Lettuce. 


1  packet  Melon. 


Mustard. 

Onion. 

Parsley. 

Radish. 

Spinach. 

Tomato. 

Turnip. 

Veg.  Marrow. 


Carters    7s.  6dm   Export  Collection   of   Tested 
Flower  Seeds  contains  1  packet  each  : 

Everlasting  Flowers.  Mignonette.  Salpiglossis. 

Gaillardia.  Nasturtium,  Dwarf.     Stock. 

Heliotrope.  Nasturtium,  Tall.         Sweet  Pea. 

Marigold,  African.       Petunia. 
Marigold,  French.       Phlox  Drummondi. 


Aster. 
Balsam. 

Coboeca. 

Convolvulus  Major. 
Dianthus. 


Verbena. 
Zinnia. 


Sent   Packing   and    Postage    Free  to   all    Parts   within   the    Parcel    Post 
Union  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUES 
MAILED    FREE. 

CORRESPONDENCE    INVITED. 


Trade  Mark  : 
Two  Carters. 


Seedsmen  to  His   Majesty  the  King. 


237, 238,  &  97  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON, 

ENGLAND. 


Spottlswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Printers,  New-street  Square,  London. 


